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Armistice Day Proclamation 


calling for a 


Student Mobilization 
for PEACE! 


“On Armistice Day, 1935, the world is on the threshold of a war. Whether the 
injustified invasion of Ethiopia by Fascist Italy will involve Europe or the world in 
snother carnival of self- annihilation is in the balance. Only a memory of the fact of 
the years 1914-1917 is needed to impress us with the crisis now confronting us. This 
crisis immediately involves us as students; it is our generation which will be sacrificed, 
yur minds, our bodies which will be perverted and blasted for wholly destructive 
a, We have learned our lesson; it must not come again. And it need not in the 
United States if our intelligence and conviction-for-peace is expressed quickly, de- 
cisively and unitedly As students we must immediately accept our responsibility for 
combating increasing war preparation and propaganda in this country. 





FRIDAY 


NOVEMBER 8 


1935 





We therefore call upon all students, professors and all student societies, who in 
their devotion to peace are alert to the necessity of prompt opposition to the causes 
that have led to the present war and are making for its extension, to unite in a solemn 
mobilization for peace on November 8th. [Since November 11th is a legal holiday 
in 31 states. we are urging schools to hold the mobilization on November 8th.] This 

sbilization will begin with two minutes’ silence in commemoration of those who died 
in the last war. We recommend the formation on each campus of Student-Faculty 

obilization Committees thoroughly representative of all campus organizations desiring 
to participate in this eleventh hour demonstration against war. Since this is a united 
peace demonstration, the elected representatives, the Student Councils, are urged to 
take the lead in calling together these organizations. 


“But resolutions and mass meetings in opposition to war are not enough. 
Our peace sentiment must be translated into concrete action. Specifically the 
realities of the present crisis challenge students on these points: 


1—"to support by every means at our disposal genuine neutrality legisla- 
tion to prevent entanglement of the United States in war—no loans, credits, 
munitions or secondary war materials to belligerents; 


2—"to work for the demilitarization of our colleges and schools especially 
by assuring the passage of the Nye-Kvale Bill to make the R O T.C. optional 
instead of compulsory ; 


3—"'to insist on opportunities in the curriculum and out for relating our 
education to these crucial problems ; 


4—"'to refuse to support the government of the United States in any war 
it may undertake.” 


National Committee for Student Mobilization for Peace 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, National Student Council 
YOUNG WOMEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION; National Student Council 
NATIONAL STUDENT FEDERATION OF AMERICA 

STUDENT LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 

NATIONAL STUDENT LEAGUE 

COMMITTEE ON MILITARISM IN EDUCATION 

AMERICAN LEAGUE AGAINST WAR AND FASCISM 
INTERSEMINARY MOVEMENT, Middle Atlantic Division 

AMERICAN YOUTH CONGRESS 

INTERCOLLEGIATE COUNCIL 
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The Indianapolis Quadrennial . . . 


THE inquiry, “Why a convention on missions at this 
time of crisis in world affairs?” 
swer, 


contains its own an- 
In no period since the War have we in isola- 
tionist America been so lucid concerning our ultimate 
nterdependence with the nations of the world. The 
world’s present descent into the Ethiopian maelstrom 
throws up to us squarely the question, “Where lies 
salvation for nations and races?” It is a significant 
number in this country and around the globe who be- 
lieve that salvation fundamentally and finally lies in 
God and the realization of his purposes for mankind. 
This, if we honestly face the facts, brings us squarely 
to the challenge—to the necessity—of our Christian 
world mission. 

But our concern with our Christian world mission is 
An American student writes 
wistfully from the Basle Conference: “These Euro- 
pean students have something that we lack in our Stu- 
dent Christian Movement in the United States. Among 
them there is a quality of life that we do not possess. 
tis hard to analyze, but it has to do with a sense of 
commitment, a complete devotion to God as he is known 
in Christ. We shall have to acquire this same spirit 
it'we are to make our Movement—and ourselves— 
vital in our Christianity.” ‘The Quadrennial Conven- 
ton will stir many of us as persons to this complete 


commitment. Perhaps herein lies its greatest signifi- 
cance to our Student Movement, and to the Kingdom 
of God in our time. A Christian world mission be- 
ginning in each one of us. 

“ 
Students Mobilize for Peace! . . . 


PLANS are under weigh for a nation-wide mobiliza- 
tion of students on Armistice Day to record their opposi- 
tion to War, their commitment to peace. This is no 
academic exercise ; it is a question of the first magnitude 
for every student today. Whether our student genera- 
tion will be blown to bits and scattered under white 
crosses across the face of the world may very easily 
be decided witlin the next few weeks. Who will do 
the deciding? Emphatically those whose minds, spirits 
and bodies would be harnessed to the machinery of 
slaughter have a voice that must be heard. And will 
be! 

Students individually, student organizations, among 
which the Christian Associations ‘naturally are taking a 
leading part, professors, college administrators and 
alumni will quickly see the timeliness of this nationa! 
demonstration to range the colleges and universities of 
the land solidly on the side of peace. The codperation 
of all these groups is urged and needed. 

Such a demonstration will most surely honor those 
who fell in previous wars. We will accept their cry, 
“This must not be again,” by giving it reality in the 
face of the present developing threat of war. 

Mobilization committees representing students, ad- 
ministrative officers, and the faculty are now being 
formed in all parts of the country. As Christian Asso- 
ciations we have a long tradition of including in our 
Christian fellowship members of all these groups. 
Moreover our membership in the World’s Student 
Christian Federation and our unequivocal commitment 
to a Christian world order gives us an inescapable re- 
sponsibility for initiating plans for the widest possible 
union of campus forces in this “Mobilization for 
Peace.” At Hightstown our National Councils voted to 
participate in the plans of Christian Youth Building a 
New World for a worthy observation of Armistice 
Day. This united program gives us the opportunity to 
give fullest possible effect to this resolution. Many 
church groups will welcome this chance for united 
action. Doubtless materials and suggested programs 
will emanate from national headquarters. But these 
will be largely superfluous. The idea once grasped by 


local groups will find ways of expressing itself through 
its own urgent timeliness. 
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The Forgotten Student. . . 





A CAMPUS is a curious place with its complicated 
human relationships, and in its hive of activities no end 
of students find happy and engrossing outlets for all 
their energies. But always there is the forgotten stu- 
dent and perhaps there are more of him than sometimes 
we realize. He misses somehow the bright and inspir- 
ing student intimacies which give such a zest to college 
life and yet curiously enough sometimes he finds his 
way into Vho’s Who later on. In the meantime he 
tastes to its full the cup of loneliness and when later he 
does achieve eminence he is rather conspicuous for his 
absence from class reunions and for the paucity of his 
references to college days. 

Of course the forgotten student cannot be classified 
neatly. There are many types of him. It is to be 
feared that sometimes he becomes less interesting when 
we find him very near and when he has become most 
concrete. Sometimes he is all gold when you really 
discover him and sometimes it requires social sympathy 
amounting almost to genius to discover him at all. But 
there he is, paying his college fees, attending classes, 
going through the routine of college life, yet bitterly 
and tragically alone all the while. Of course, we miss 
the point if we make him a case for social investigation. 
Something much more subtle and something involving 
rather more distinguished powers of intellectual under- 
standing is required if his situation is to be met. Usu- 
ally he asks nothing, but the man who can invade his 
loneliness with the delicate perceptiveness which is the 
basis of all true comradeship, by that one act will lift 
himself head and shoulders above the understanding 
level of gregarious student life. 

. 

The Other Side .. . 

ERASMUS used to say that he was always troubled 
by the fact that he could see both sides of a question 
which was being fiercely debated. He never could give 
himself quite completely to either party. This is a 
difficulty from which one suspects that all too few 
people suffer. We have a way of creating an ortho- 
doxy on each side of every great question. And woe to 
the man who steps outside the area of that orthodoxy. 
Then we develop a very interesting characteristic. We 
come to see quite clearly the limitations of the hard and 
rigid orthodoxy on the part of the party to which we 
are opposed. But we never seem to see that our own 
rigidities equally express the limitations of a closed 
mind. To be sure the matter is complicated by the 
fact that some things do become definitely certain. And 
it is rather stupid to open questions which really are 
closed. 

A great man once declared that in the days of his 
bitterest struggles with doubt he never questioned the 
assertions that truth is better than falsehood, that hon- 
esty is better than dishonesty, that unselfishness is bet- 
ter than selfishness. Conversation ultimately becomes 
impossible with a man who insists that every question 
is an open question. 
quite lose meaning. 


At last his words dissolve and 
On the other hand a good many 
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questions are more complex than usually we are willing 
to admit. And something more than urbanity is g 
stake when we lift the matter of a man’s capacity to se 
the other side. In politics no country is safe withow 
both brilliant liberals and brilliant conservatives. Ané 
it is a happy land where the liberals understand wha 
the conservatives are talking about, and the conseryg. 
tives understand what the liberals have in mind. 
the matters which divide sane and sincere men there js 
no cause which does not become more virile after } 
has been subjected to the most caustic criticism to whid 
able minds can subject it. 
say that in the days of his practice of law he alway 
tried to put his opponent’s case better than that oppo 
nent could put it. Then when he had answered his ow 
arguments the case was won. 

In days of grim loyalties to such demanding sanction: 
as that of the totalitarian state and the totalitarian so. 
ciety, it is particularly important that our minds shoul 
not be allowed to settle into hard rigidity. There is; 
sense in which the forgotten truth is quite as importam 
as the forgotten man, for we can never see the for 
gotten man truly until we have remembered the for 
gotten truth. In theory at least the university is a fel 
lowship of men who are just enough apart from th 
hard contentions of life to be able to see the other side 
They establish a criticism which in the long rum 
strengthens good causes, and only brings confusion t 
causes which are really bad. They heed Emerson’ 
words, “Why so hot little man’? And with clear in 
telligence they analyze the truth in the positions o! 
both friend and foe. 

a 
Education—or Chaos. . . 

(Reprinted from the college press) 
LOOMING sullenly behind our primary interest i 
football and fraternities is the whirlwind of death 
war. When we realize that but a few short years agi 
a World War was fought, it appears scarcely possibl 
that that menace is here again. Yet this very momen 
ships of belligerent nations are churning the Mediter 
ranean, and armies are advancing on African soil. 

Has man forgotten the human bodies rotting on th 
soil of France, the haunting stillness of glazed eye 
turned toward the sunset—the sunset of millions @ 
young lives? Modern education, promising much b 
giving so little, has failed to teach man the most if 
portant lesson in life: how to live at peace with hi 
fellow man. 

Through the ages man has been striving to subdut 
the elements, but he has not been able to conquer hi 
self. He has not been able to overcome the crud 
selfishness which in the end consumes him. His mas 
tery of science has given him mechanical perfectio 
mechanical perfection offers him efficient wholesal 
slaughter. 

War destroys; peace creates. 

In education for peace lies civilization’s salvati¢ 
let us hope American education will help us build 
enduring world peace.—Colgate Maroon. 
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s development is past the academic stage. 


CHINESE 


KALEIDOSCOPE 


. - « Nanking teacher points to 
some vital trends and tells inci- 
dentally how a modern mission- 
ary spends his time ....... 


By ANDREW T. ROY 


JN a year China has seen many changes most of which 
have had a decided effect upon the student mind. 
Among general factors I would mention: 





Depression. ‘The economic depression—affected by 
the world situation in general and America’s action on 
silver in particular—has deepened noticeably. In the 
Central Area the situation has been made acute by a 
widespread drought and crop failure. Thousands of 
students have been forced therefore to leave school and 
others have remained as self-help students. A goodly 
portion of my time has gone into finding jobs for this 
type of student in Nanking. Recently a national em- 
loyment agency for college graduates was established, 
mit as yet has had little practical value for the indi- 
vidual who wants work and must find it quickly. The 
idea of self-help or part-time work, part-time study— 
ioreign to the older Chinese conception of the scholar 
but in recent revolutionary years coming into its own— 
needs further pushing and investigation as to methods. 
| spoke recently on the subject to the assembly of the 
Nanking University and have been collecting materials 
and reports on self-help from Europe, in English and 
French, and getting them translated into Chinese. 

Rural Problems. Attention is being centered on rural 
reconstruction and the development of cooperatives. 
The National Economics Council, the Ministry of In- 
dustry, provincial and local governments, important 
banks, the universities, and independent bodies, all are 
giving time and money to this question. It’s in the air. 
It was only a few years ago that I heard a speaker in 
\merica say that Chinese students would not live or 
work in the country; they preferred to congregate in 
the cities where the standard of living was _ higher. 
There is now genuine evidence that interest in rural 
I have many 
iriends, recently graduated from Chinese universities, 
who are already hard at work in the country—receiving 
little in the way of money but much in the way of ex- 
perience and friendship with the people—offering their 
lives to give the hard pressed farmer more and better 
rice and more of the knowledge of God. Take for in- 
stance the case of a middle school student who became 
a Christian here at Hubugiai last fall. He took over a 
country school that had been stopped for lack of funds. 
\s parents during the drought could afford nothing for 
education, he had the children come free and existed 
on the $5.00 (silver) a month which the county govern- 


{ 
i 
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ment was willing to grant. He used old left-over books 
and equipment but kept the school neat as a whistle and 
had a doctor come from another village once a week to 
see his students. He attended church and taught Sun- 
day school regularly in a town a mile and a half away. 
When the school was finally taken from him because 
he had no degree he stayed on in the country and is 
now helping with the drought relief work. Who said 
students could not stand rural life and are unwilling to 
sacrifice ? 

Last summer’s East China Student Conference dealt 
solely with the question of “Christian Students and 
Rural Life.” During the winter vacation this year I 
went out into the country near Nanking with a group 
of non-Christian students called together by the Y. M. 
C. A. for rural service. We planted peach trees in the 
villages, did house-to-house visitation, offered short 
plays and moving pictures in the evenings, held discus- 
sions with the farmers, gave vaccinations, and made 
ourselves generally useful—as well as having our own 
group life. The group has continued its organization, 
meeting every Sunday; and a few of them come to my 
house on Saturday nights for English study. Three 
have said they wish to-become Christian. 





Communism. The Communist question is still a real 


one in neighboring provinces, particulatly Szechuen, 
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but the center of the Chinese Soviet is broken up and 
its forces scattered. This has tended to increase faith 
in the strength of the Central Government on the part 
of many of the moderate students in this area 
Crowding of Curriculum. Not only has there been 
an addition to the curriculum but the widespread “hut 
kao” or public examinations have caused the local school 
authorities themselves to force the pace. The number 
of students has increased faster than building facilities, 
and the competition for entrance into middle schools 
and universities in terrific. All this has forced the stu- 
dent to study more, but it has given him also a sense of 
nervous tension and has kept him from many useful 


extracurricular activities. In many cases student self- 


government associations have been dropped. The re- 

ligious situation, likewise, has been affected. The stu 

dent has less time for Christian group activities. There 
| 


this policy is a conscious at- 


are those who think that 


tempt on the part of the educational authorities to keep 
so busy that they will have no time to think 


students 
agitate and 

Cer- 
tainly, either this policy, or the cumulative weight of 


i 
these years of national difheulty and crisis, has steadied 


mass meetings, 
} 


about political affairs, hold 


} 


a troublesome factor in public life, as of old. 


the students and given them the appearance of tired out 


passivity. The schools are relatively quiet, and the in- 
dividual student is relatively more serious, disillusioned 


and full of a sense of need than formerly. 


+ 


These last 
three factors make a discussion of religion with non- 
Christian students possible and quite often appreciated 

Military Training. A fairly long period of military 
training for men students has been made compulsory 
in all middle schools and universities. In many cases 
this not only involves the junior and senior years but 
intense summer camps as well. These camps make at 
summer religious conferences difficult, but 


the more serious question is the 


tendance at 
indoctrination of the 
With 


the possible exception of West China University thers 


mind of the student with the military teaching. 


has as yet been very little organized objection by Chris 
tian schools. 
Life 
beyond the stage of parades and brass bands. 
and Christian 
Church is interpreting it, the schools are being affected 


New Movement. This movement has passed 
Special 
magazines books are appearing, the 
by it, and it is becoming a strong current in national 
life. 
One striking result in the student world has been the 
emphasis on discipline, training, and preparation. The 
Student Christian Movement is stressing promptness, 


It has in it many moral and Christian elements 


simplicity, purity, cooperation, strong physique, sit 
(all these 
being also stressed by the New Life Movement). Stu 


cerity, and daily regularity in devotional life 


dents are willing to do manual work, to drill, to take 


commands. There is a wartime psychology in th 


schools. Two middle schools at least in Nanking have 
Formerly the 


undergone a revolution in management. 
students had self-government and many extracurricular 
activities; they were independent, noisy and not well 
disciplined. Now every student is in uniform, every 
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thing is immaculate, the students clean their own class4 
rooms, give implicit obedience, are courteous, walk t 
the left of all flower beds, the girls have stopped curling 
their hair or using cosmetics, and one would think q 
Fascist utopia had been let down from heaven upog 
the spot. It’s all very neat and wonderful but gives me 
a slightly shaky feeling inside about motives and final 
educational results. 

Youth Problems. One very significant recent event 
was a Youth Conference held by the Church of Christ 
in China at Wusih in July. This was the first of its 
kind and proved helpful in stirring the church to in- 











creased activity on behalf of youth, Reports were given§@€ 


of successful pieces of city and rural work and many 
suggestions were made for the future. The Church of 
Christ in China has a national Youth Committee, a num- 
ber of people concentrating on youth work, and is co- 
Operating with the Student Christian Movement. The 
problem still is how to get students into an individual 
church. 
ready, but the student wheat doesn’t yet walk in and hie 
Anti-Christian 
longer run through it like fire-tailed foxes and it 1s 
end seem to 
I.ven then care must 


The churches are growing and the harvest is 


down in neat stacks. movements n¢ 


waiting, ripe, but the best results in the 
come from individual sickle work. 
be taken, as cross breeding, a universal phenomenon, 
has made it possible for many of the same heads to pro- 
duce both tares and wheat. I think at once of one stu- 
dent who joined the church here last fall and yet still 
fairly bristles with moral problems. 


f? 


Turn to page 43. 
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IN CHANGING 
INDIA 


By A.R 





“CHANGE and decay in all around I[ see” says the 
old hymn and yet it is wrong to think that all change 
eads to decay. There are many changes that keep the 
world from decaying. So I believe in change, but not 
Some change is for the good and some 
Do I want India to be completely changed up- 
side down ? 


in all change. 
is not. 
Goodness me, no! For instance, from 
times immemorial it has ascribed reality only to the 
unseen world and has the world as 
Maya. While I do want the word “only” dropped and 
wish my people to face realistically the facts of the seen 
world, at the same time I long to see retained and 
stressed the emphasis on the stupendous reality of the 
hidden world. ‘Take again the ideals of renunciation, 
simplicity and meditation. I regard those as India’s 
matchless ornaments and I do not wish these exchanged 
for trinkets of materialistic splendor. 


dismissed seen 




















Sut more than 
these—gentleness, respect for life and caring for the 
handicapped in life through practice of the Joint Family 
System—these are gracious virtues that have adorned 
the silent East and may this refreshing heritage con- 
tinue to enrich India. So I do not crave for a whole- 
sale change. And yet the paradox lies in this that if 
there is a country that needs a drastic upheaval and a 
first-class ringing revolution it is none other than the 
land of my birth. 


Whither Bound? 


Sut hold! India is changing. Not at a snail’s speed 
as some would have us think, but at a tremendously 
rapid rate the very outlook of the people is being trans- 
iormed. ‘To the overhasty critics and especially supe- 
ror-minded tourists from abroad I would say that we 
are engaged in an uphill task that affects one-fifth of 
the human race dwelling in this land. We are not deal- 
ing with a plastic homogenous group tucked away in 
some small corner of the world. Besides, let it not ever 
be forgotten that a number of countries that today gloat 
over superior advantages were in no distant past im- 
mersed in the same quagmires, and that given time and 
encouragement India also will rise to her expectations. 

For any observer to be concerned only with tragic 
realities and to lack in penetrating discernment is a sad 
deficiency. Grim the facts may appear, the one 
ssential inquiry that I would raise would be, Whither 
uund? What is the outlook and inmost desire of this 
people? And if I can obtain sufficient data to warrant 


ly belief that the entrenched wrongs are in the process 


as 
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. . « the task of the Student 
Christian Movement in India’s 
changing scene .. . 


Sf 


ALLA RAM 


° 


of crumbling into oblivion, then I shall be satisfied. 
This “orientation’”” Miss Mayo completely lacked as she 
frisked around India as a drain-inspectress and conse- 
quently her censorious production has done grievous 
injury to India’s susceptibilities in its attitude to the 
West, which so often appears to it as drunk with ma- 
terial prosperity and with an eye blind to its own faults. 

And now let me return to the India which increas- 
ingly is becoming alive to drastic changes. 

First of all, India has made up its mind to be politi- 
cally a free country. It has become most sensitive to 
all ideas of domination; even suggestions of “trustee- 
ship” are unacceptable. 


It refuses to be led by nose- 
strings. 


Its challenging message to Britain is to let it 
enjoy the same freedom which Britain craves for itself. 
True that it has some internal problems. to solve but 
it is my conviction that it is the children of the soil, 
who given initiative, responsibility and authority alone 
can cope adequately with these demands. These are not 
impossible undertakings 


as many of India’s opponents 
would have us imagine 


and with the passage of time 
they will receive a satisfying solution. The passion for 
political freedom and self-government has already filled 
the souls of India’s sons and daughters. 

Then, secondly, India has become painfully alive to 
the poverty and illiteracy of the driven millions who 
fill India’s countryside, and economists of real worth 
are anxiously engaged in tackling this serious menace. 
It is a galling evil indeed and is nothing short of a mill- 
stone round India’s neck. It is an interesting fact that 
with all the spiritual claims that India makes the stu- 
dent population turns to the study of economics, civics 
and natural sciences. Classrooms where these subjects 
are taught are already overcrowded. India’s economists 
are hard at study as they examine the claims of com- 
munism, socialism and limited capitalism. 

In the third place, India’s social evils have become 
the concern of its leaders and it is only a matter of 
time now that most of them shall have lost their hold on 
the minds of the masses. I may seem guilty of cheap 
optimism, but I do repeat that India is increasingly 
aware of the heavy shackles that have oppressed and 
suppressed it for ages. Sinister usages and customs 
not only are ceasing to be condoned, but are being 
challenged vigorously and are being dislodged from 
pedestals hoary with age. Their doom is sealed; the 
last gasping efforts of unreasonable orthodoxy and 
illiteracy are only delaying their eradication. 
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\nd fourchly, the religious beliefs that so far have 
held undisputed sway over the minds of helpless masses 
are also being vigorously questioned, and organized re- 
ligion is under the heavy cannonade of modern knowl 
edge. Superstitious practices are being rapidly aban 
doned and priestly hierarchy is trembling for its very 
life. True that in some cases religion is being com- 
pletely discarded, but it is true, on the whole, to Say 
that it is only organized religion with its many shibbo- 
leths that is being ruthlessly challenged. 


Prophetic Minority 


lt is against this background that we proceed to con 
sider briefly the work of the Student Christian Move- 
ment in this land. It would be a sheer bluff and a 
shame-faced lie if | spoke of this Movement as one that 
held a prominent position in the minds of the people of 
India. Kven in the Christian Church it has the loyalty 
of comparatively few people. It is at best only a mi- 
nority Movement, and yet, nevertheless, it is a fact, a 
challenge and a prophesy. It does stand for ideals that 
are becoming increasingly recognized as worthy of emu 
lation. 

Consider the following facts. In a land of divisions 
and barriers between religions and religions, castes and 
castes, men and women, we have this Movement which 
only in December, 1933, held a national conference in 
Allahabad, attended by 500 delegates. Of these about 
200 were women and it is entirely unknown to us what 
multifarious castes these men and women originated 
from. They wore varied provincial costumes, proud 
many of them of their old Hindu and Mohammedan 
names. Coming out of various cultural backgrounds, 
at the conference all were a fellowship. 

This Movement which till recently had separate sec- 
tions for men and women has by a unanimous vote 
through the General Committee combined into one 
united group. Its National Committee is to consist of 
about sixty members, about half of whom shall be 
women and has today for its chairman Miss Sarah 
Chakko, a professor at Isabella Thoburn College in 
laicknow. All these are encouraging facts. Further- 
more, the Movement is a prophesy of the United 
Church to come as it claims within its fold all student 
inembers irrespective of denominational affiliation. It 
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is a monumental challenge at the same time to the “Ind 
for Indians” doctrine as it has Indians, Europeans ang 
Anglo Indians all united in a compact fellowship. 

The main function of this Movement is to act as th 
“church among university students.” Its supreme tasf 
is to win students to the discipleship of Christ. Through 
worship, study and service it engages itself in this task 
It stands in this country for sex equality, transcendene 
of denominational barriers, true national ideals and cul 
tivation of a “world mind.” Its conferences (nationg 
and provincial) and retreats aim at these tasks an 
It functions through local, provincial, and nafyyyy 
The National Committee consi 
of about sixty representatives of whom approximat 
half are women. It has a staff of eight secretaries, t 
of whom are general, five traveling and one office. 
has a budget of Rs. 24,000 ($9,600) annually of whi 
sum nearly half is raised by students and the rest by t 
national headquarters. The following activities wi 
show how the aims and ideals of the Movement 
pursued : 


ideals. 
tional organization. 


Program 

1. About 120 associations are scattered all over t 
field; a number of these carry on local programs su 
as corporate worship, Bible study, neighborhood servicé 

2. In each Province annual student conferences aff 
held, most of these attended by men and women std 
dents together and if the average attendance is 70 4 
those conferences it can be concluded that over a thou 
sand students are influenced each year by these co 
ferences. 

3. A national conference, held once in four yearg 
is attended by about 500 delegates. National secretari¢ 
travel throughout the field promoting the ideals of th 
Movement. 

4. A national quarterly organ, The Student Outlook 
has a circulation of about 700. This past year it deal 
with the following topics: “The Christian Message” 
“Christian Attitude to Other Religions”; “The Churd 
of Christ in Modern India’; “The World’s Studem 
Christian Federation” and “Rural Reconstruction.” epand | 
addition the Movement publishes booklets and pam sively 
phlets dealing with student problems. hans 

5. Evangelism is becoming increasingly recognized ape"! 
its great privilege and student efforts are being mad tis , 
in a number of centers to reach others with the Chriggomn 
tian message. religi 

6. International friendship on a Christian basis is igence 
cherished ideal. Last August it sent four ambassado hers 
to Java to bear the Christian Message to Javanese stugever 
dents. This fall it is receiving from America foug Th 
Negro leaders who are being generously commissioné@gard] 
by the American Movement on the invitation of Indigjwhet! 
to bring to it the Christian message. If plans worlgBasle 





















out as desired, two delegates will go from India t™With 
China on a similar mission next spring. Last summjexten 


prise 
been 
trol. 


India sent three delegates to the General Committ 
meeting in Bulgaria and to the Conference on Missi¢ 
at Basle. 


Turn to page 40.) 
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WE SEVEN American students were surprisingly 
unanimous in most of our reactions, in spite of our 
widely varying backgrounds. We are from five dif- 
ferent denominations and from five different univer- 


fice. Miities in widely separated parts of the United States; 
Mf whithive of us have graduated from three different theologi- 
t by th ‘al seminaries (not three apiece!) and have studied 
eS Wiurther in six different European universities; one of 
nent aMis has spent a year in actual missionary service with 

denomination; another has been for two years the 

epresentative of Yale-in-China; another is on his way 
over thamow to a three-year missionary term under a denomina- 
ms suction; one of us is a member of the Hartford Mission- 
| service#ty Fellowship; two are signed Student Volunteers, 
neces angvhile all of us have had a greater or lesser amount 
men stugel contact with the 5. V. M.; some of us have had 


lany associations with the Student Y. M. C. A., others 
few; some of us have had numerous previous contacts 
ith the W. S. C. F., others none. Unfortunately we 
re all alike in that all are men students, and all are 
tudents of theology (present or potential). But we 


ur yeart — ; : 
hope that this fact will not make our observations too 


-cretarié 


ls of thmestricted in viewpoint. 
gg Crisis 
Outlook) ,, ; , 
- it Gale We were deeply, impressed by the consciousness of 
a. ; y 
peat actisis which pervaded the conference. om every 
fessageae whicl rvaded tl ference. Fr ry 


e Churd am, in every address and report, even in conversa- 
" 1 > f > 4 2 a 2) : r Ts] oun » ~ 4 

; Studeme ™ one felt a deep uncertainty. Irrespective of social 

ion.” Il nd political leaning, whether joyously or apprehen- 

and pamg'vely. people were face to face with the fact of colossal 


change. In some countries change is affecting only 
onized aettain classes, in others it has gripped a nation, or again 
a] < . . . . 
ing madgt 'S overtaking a total culture. In some cases it is eco- 


nomic, in some politico-social, in some philosophical or 
religious. It may be growth or retrogression, belliger- 
nce or acquiescence, hope or disillusion; but every- 
where there is a marked restlessness, a realization as 
lever before that the future is uncertain, 


the Chri 


asis is it 
ibassado 
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n Mission 


The Church has been caught in the chaos; and re- 
gardless of the terminologies employed to express it, 
whether theological or sociological or otherwise, the 
Basle Conference made confession of our common sin. 
With respect, especially to missions, the Church to some 
€xtent has had the material resources for such enter- 
ptise wrested from its possession, or in other ways has 
hen heavily handicapped by conditions beyond its con- 
iol. But to some extent it has purposely stood by in 
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of Christianity” 


By EDWIN ESPY 


the midst of the shifting scene to see what is going to 
develop—a course of caution; and to some extent it 
has succumbed to the despair of the world and lost its 
own certainty, its sense of direction, the very impetus 
of its being. Deluded by doubt, Christian people are 
increasingly parrying: “Do we have any universal 
message, anyway ?” 


Claim 


In answer to this widespread questioning the con- 
ference brought its testimony so unequivocally that 
some of our delegation, not previously conscious of the 
Federation’s deep evangelistic concern, of which mis- 
sions is but one expression, frankly expressed their 
surprise. There is no use in pretending that the con- 
ference was united in theology, because practically every 
phase of Christian thought was represented there; but 
this makes all the more significant the unmistakable 
oneness with which all present confessed and pro- 
claimed Jesus Christ in his fullness as the one and 
adequate answer even to the needs of our time. It 
was in fact recognized that exactly because of our 
chaos, in a drifting world whose people increasingly are 
needing a rudder, and in which rival totalitarianisms 
are fighting for control as never before, the total claim 
of Christ must be brought with unswerving assurance. 


Nor was this a romantic or sentimental escape from 
the woes of this world to an easy “hereafter psychol- 
ogy.” Facing the world as we actually see it all about 
us, we saw undisputed evidence of the need for full 
followers of Jesus, here and now. For the other abso- 
lutes to which students are turning in these days are 
not mere absolutist theories, but loyalties demanding the 
giving of their total selves for a fight to the finish, and 
it is in the midst of these that the Christian must take 
his stand. Visser 't Hooft, in his closing address, de- 
scribed this mood of the modern day as a “new crav- 
ing for certainty which refuses to be considered an 
affair of the nursery and which already takes a hand in 
the world’s affairs. More modern, and of greater ele- 
mentary force than the hypothetical attitude to life, is 
the new demand for ultimate authority, for truth-to- 
live-by.”’ 

We Americans at the conference, representing a peo- 
ple who perhaps especially demand visible signs of 
Christian profession, might have desired at certain 
points even a strengthening of the realism with which 
the conference faced the actual implications in the pres- 
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ent world of the full acceptance and preaching of Christ 
But there was a recognition that in accepting him we 
have accepted a share in a great task, and not a comfort- 
able retreat; and that without him the problems we face 
are insurmountable. 

Challenge 

We American delegates desire to acknowledge the 
challenge which we could not help but feel in the ap- 
proach of the Barthians to the missionary enterprise. 
They are impelled by an absolutism, by an all-encom- 
passing sense of God and his rule, which carries all 
before it What they see to be the will of God for 
their lives they unhesitatingly do, not for the sake of 
general worthwhile activity, but because there is no 
doubt in their minds that it is God’s will, unmistakable 
and inexorable, and that they are bound to bear witness 
to it. This is not the place to discuss Barthianism, nor 
to suggest our disagreements with it, but it can not help 
making us in America ask if we too do not need a more 
definite and commanding theology. Especially in the 
present moment of hesitation in missions, would not a 
Barthian sureness be the trumpet-call for thousands? 
Likewise from the standpoint of the mission field itself, 
it is significant that the conference spokesman for 
Japan openly and strongly questioned whether our pres- 
ent liberalism has the dynamic to cope with Commu- 
nism. 

Closely related is the combined problem of imperial- 
ism, denominationalism, and the indigenous church. 
Without the large delegations of nationals from the 
missionary areas we could scarcely have been made to 
realize how grossly the gospel of Christ is misinter- 
preted and misused because of the forms in which it 
comes and the evils with which it is associated in the 
native mind. ‘The danger is great that the message we 
take will be, not the gospel itself but our interpretation 
of it, not a universal message but a message of western 
thought-forms and noneastern organizational and ec- 
clesiastical expression. Some of our American group 
strongly felt, in spite of the challenge of Barthianism 
acknowledged above, that too definite a theology might 
mean a destruction of the message it is intended to 
clarify, or at least that it might have that effect among 
the different-thinking people to whom it is brought. It 
should be stated frankly that this point is one on which 
not only our delegation but the conference membership 
as a whole held two distinctly different views, with all 
shades of opinion in between. 


Imperialism 
We came to realize in a new way the fact that, 
whether rightly or wrongly, the very presence of a 
westerner is associated, in the minds of the average 
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natives of certain countries, with imperialism; and @@ 

the other side that the westerner, regardless of his gog A 
missionary intentions, is more often guilty of imperj 

ism than he himself suspects. Usually it is a spirity 
instead of a political imperialism, but it is equally dj 
tasteful to the native sensibility and an equal hindrang in 
to the free expression of the gospel. In mental cate 
gories as well as in expression through actual set-up j 
involves denominationalism, ecclesiasticism, organiza 
tionalism, and other western instruments and oy 
growths of the gospel which to most of the national 
are great stumbling-blocks instead of pathways to tk 
acceptance of Christ. Lest we be guilty of unseein 
pharisaism with regard to the form of our missional rT 
work, one speaker reminded us of the reasonableness ¢ ; — 
0 « 


eastern missionaries coming to us in the west: we hay ; 
‘pITO 


much to learn as well as much to teach, 
This capacity to think as the natives think does not Top 
any sense imply an easy-going readiness to adapt thi. | 
: a ee. : ing at 
gospel to whomever one is addressing. It is not tyr: 
° ° ° oo a ° a a F : 5 sight, 
kind of liberialism which it content to preach whateva” 
a : . A such a 
the people are willing to hear. It is an impassion ee 
: 1; : : . \V1em: 
certainty so compelling that one will give up his sow 


for Christ’s sake so that the Indian soul can understang > 


. . . . . veryt 

him too, discovering supra-western glory in his um"*- 
. ; : ; 6 4: . Bexistet 

speakable riches. It is the highest kind of liberalism — 


. , . more 
seeking the truth, from whatever source, in love, b 
; save 1 

captured and held by one unchanging certainty: Jesu 
1 ae Bal ” nie increa 
Christ the Revealer of God and Redeemer of the who ' 
world 

world. 
est col 
Task 

Nor is this a mere message of words. ‘The confer 
ence heard the repeated cry for the full message an 
















ministry of Christ to all the needs of all the peopk _ 
Not evangelists only, but doctors, agriculturists, teach sien 
ers, engineers, social workers, and persons in every field his a 
are needed badly. = 
Being confronted with so many needs and problem ie 
from! so many points of view brought the conference tf om 
deep humility in the face of the missionary task, am a 
made us truly repentent in confession of our previow Hii 
lack in evangelistic and social zeal. This humility aml " arc 
repentance, embedded in acknowledgment of our help think 
lessness apart from the grace of God, was a striking ag 
characteristic of the entire conference. It marked n “i. 
alone the atmosphere of the gathering as a whole, bd that ¢1 
many an individual delegate found at Basle a new a i. 
deeper personal faith. The contemplation together 0 the da 
the missionary task could not but eventuate in an f arth 
crease of spiritual strength in the delegates themselve i " 
It is that spiritual strength which develops through co fumbI 
scious fellowship in the Universal Church, of which t “= 
World's Student Christian Federation is a part, which 
Millio: 
Tr 
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|The articles in this series of seven are recommended 
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; “Bto local leaders as text for discussion groups——THE 
VC nave ‘ 
EDITORS | 


" we greatly need a conception of God in keep- 
fing at once with scientific truth and with prophetic in- 
isight, faith and aspiration. At least the beginning of 


hateve ' ' - 
' such a conception is, I think, to be found in Professor 
ISsiONn 


i Wieman’s contention that God is “the integrating proc- 
SOs ° ° 9” . ° “ P 
ferstanil °5 2 work in the universe In this view God is not 
Crstane ; . 

hi feverything. He is at once less and more than the whole 
us ul . 


existent world—less because he does not include evil; 


his 


eralisn , , 
more because he does include good as yet unachieved 
save in him alone. God is “that which is making for 
interdependence and in the 
making for truth, beauty, and love—the great- 


ve, br 
Jesu 
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- confer The Intelligent Layman Takes Stock 
age an : , ie bie he 
S* “B Here is a conception of God that may be made “‘avail- 
peop... 4 ” : , 
sable for religious purposes.” Almost any layman of 


s, teach : ‘ . os 
Fel normal intelligence is able, | find, to make use of it in 
ery nei, im ° ° prs ° ° ° 
. his own religious thinking. The intelligent layman is 
beginning to see that something fas brought about a 
problem . 


situation in which both individuals and nations are be- 
coming so dependent one upon the other for the very 
necessities of life that war is now economically disas- 
trous; something has brought it to pass that in order 
to prosper, in order even to survive, we are obliged to 
think in world terms and to develop at least some meas- 
ure of intelligent concern for the common good of all. 
Moreover, the intelligent layman can be made to see 
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that this “integrating process” which now so plainly is 
tt work in the human sphere was working long before 
the dawn of history, ages before man appeared upon the 
earth. He can be made to see that the stage at which it 
has now arrived in a World Court, a still feeble and 
mbling but nevertheless significant League of Na- 
ions, is but the most recent of many stages through 
ich it has passed, most of which were accomplished 
millions of years before man was born. 

True, the intelligent layman would like to think of 
his integrating process in personal terms, so that when 
he prays he may continue to say, “Our Father who art 
heaven.” Indeed, he would find it extremely difficult, 
inot impossible, to pray to an impersonal process. And 
Con 
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t this point Professor Wieman is disappointing. 
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It 


is superhuman, but not in the sense that it has a mind, 


cerning this marvelous integrating process he says, “ 


intelligence, or personality that is superior to man. It 
it superhuman because it is more than personality, mind, 
or intelligence.” ' But what does he mean by “more”? 
If what he is concerned to say is that God has capacities 
which transcend human self-consciousness, intelligence, 
and love—all these now are or ever could be—then we 
may agree with him. We need not agree with him if 
what his “more” is intended to connote is something 
essentially different from self-consciousness, intelli- 
gence, and ethical purpose; for in that event God 
would be not more but less than the greatest and best 
of the sons of men. For my own part I can see no 
reason why we should not think of God in personal 
terms, provided we are careful not to attribute to him 
any human frailty or limitation and provided, also, we 
select the right persons to serve.as our human symbols 
of him—men who themselves have valiantly striven to 
promote righteousness and justice, brotherhood and 
peace: the great prophetic figures of history and, above 
all, that supreme figure of a man dying on a cross to 
the end that future generations might have life and have 
it abundantly. 


is Truth Triumphant? 


Furthermore, the intelligent layman who finds him- 
self profoundly impressed by this idea of an integrating 
process at work in the universe would like to believe 
that the movement toward integration is destined to 
overcome every disintegrating process that is now pro- 
ducing disunity and strife, ugliness, cruelty, and pain. 
He would like to believe that the will of God is destined 
at last to prevail. And at this point Professor Wieman 
is cautious. Defining evil as “the principle of discre- 
tion,” that which hinders and obstructs the integrating 
process, he feels able to say that it will never completely 
triumph, “for in the very moment it destroyed the con- 
crete order it would destroy itself. It would have noth- 


‘The Christian Century Magasine, November 14, 1934, in review of 
John Dewey’s Common Faith. 


Note: This article is .reprinted, with the kind permission of Henry 
Holt & Company. from Doctor Tittle’s new book, A Way to Life. See 
chapter on Religion: Personal and Social 
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To Get Discussion Going— 


—these questions are meant to start discussion by 
student groups who will use Dr. Tittle’s articles 
as ““text’’: 

What difference does it make whether one thinks of 
God as a “person” or as a “process”’ ? 


Is the human mind limited to thinking of God in 
terms of symbols ? 


In order to continue a determined struggle against 
the forces of evil, is it indispensable to have 


faith in the ultimate triumph of the forces of 
good ? 


lt one thinks of God as the “integrating process,” 
what does it mean to find and to follow the 
will of God ? What does prayer involve ? 


ls the term “integrating process’ only a modern way 
of saying that God is love ? 
PAUL LIMBERT 
RACHEL TIMBERLAKE 


(Questions will accompany each article in Dr. Tittle’s series) 


ing on which to feed, no standing ground.” He does 
not, however, feel able to Say that good will certainly 
triumph in the end. He hopes that it will, of course; 
but, in the absence of any possible proof that it will, 
he chooses to occupy the modest—and truly heroic— 
position of one who merely hopes and who, in hope, is 
content to strive for the coming of the kingdom of God, 
even though it may never come. Well, what less could 
any man do who is worthy to be called a son of God? 
Surely we may say with Joseph Wood Krutch, “We 
should rather die as men than live as animals.”* Yes, 
and we may say with Walter Marshall Horton, “We 
would rather perish with Christ if it comes to the pinch 
than triumph with his enemies.” * But knowing that in 
advance of adventure we cannot prove that the king- 
dom of God will come, may we not dare to believe that 
it will? In this case is hesitancy to believe due only 
to the proper caution of science? Is it not, perhaps, 
also due to those human limitations of weakness, weari- 
ness, and occasional dismay which no one more vigor- 
ously than Professor Wieman would refuse to attribute 
to (God ? 

Dead and buried today is the Victorian hope of an 
automatic, inevitable progress. 


It was shattered by 
guns, smothered by gas. 


Even though the War had 
not come, it could hardly have lived very long, for it 
was ill-founded upon a false analogy between physical 


evolution and spiritual evolution, an analogy which ‘ 


failed to take sufficient account of the tremendous fact 


>The Wrestle of Religion with Truth, by Henry Nelson Wieman, 
page 187. Published by the Macmillan Company. 


3. The Modern Temper, page 249. Published by Harcourt, Brace & 
Company. 

*A. Psychological Approach to Theology, page 233. Published by 
Harper & Prothers 
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of human freedom. Nevertheless, the integrating proj 
ess has accomplished wonders in the past, and I can 
no reason to doubt that it will accomplish even greatg 
wonders in the future. To be sure, at any given 

ment in history evil may secure an apparent triumpl 
It has repeatedly done so in the past and in place afty 
place it is doing so today. But soon or late evil ove 
reaches itself and so produces conditions which, becon 
ing intolerable, call for reform. That, also, it has ry 
peatedly done in the past and is doing today. Ey 
which professes to be clever, actually is stupid becay 
it is shortsighted. Men who have a low opinion of hy 
man nature, if not of their own at least of other pe 
ple’s, and therefore no hope that unselfishness will ey 


become a dominating factor in this world’s affairs, ag 


now telling us that what is needed is a selfishness whid 
is intelligent. But that is a good deal like asking for 
stench that is odorless. It simply is not in the naty 
of selfishness to be greatly intelligent, for the reas 
that its vision, being confined to the narrow bounds 
self-interest, is far too limited to include ail the fg 
which require to be considered in any intelligent vie 
of the world. In their unconscionable greed for p 
vate gain, our merchants of death, for example, not oni 
have failed to take account of the Ten Commandment 
the Sermon on the Mount, and the demands of ord 
nary decency; they have failed to take account of th 
rising tide of moral indignation and popular feeli 
which now is threatening to sweep the war trade, 


once it swept the slave trade, to destruction. Selfisi 
ness, being what it is, cannot be intelligent. Its visi 


is too limited to take account of important facts obsen 
able only by persons who are able and willing to le 
beyond the narrow bounds of self-interest. Hence it 
that evil, which thinks itself to be clever, is actual 
stupid, becomes ever more stupid as it becomes ev 
more evil, until at last it does things so insanely stu 
that it brings about its own destruction. 

But good can win in the end, and it can do so 
only through “success” but even through “failure.” / 
a matter of fact, some of the greatest victories go 
has ever achieved in this world have been won in @ 
feat. That, of course, is the profound meaning of th 
saying of Saint Paul concerning the cross of Christ th 
it is “the power of God, and the wisdom of God.” Th 
cross of Christ, which nineteen hundred years ago @ 
peared to be stark tragedy, the death knell of a gre 
hope, the final, decisive defeat of a lost cause, 
become a symbol of triumph; and rightly so. For} 
yond dispute Jesus conquered when he died; he 
leased spiritual forces which slowly but surely are tram 
forming the world. Unlike evil good can win in @ 
end, and not only through what at the moment loo 
like success but even through what at the moment lod 
like defeat. 

Furthermore, there is reason to suppose that in # 
future the progress of good will be speeded up, inasmt 
as goodness is creating a physical and social envif 
ment which is far more favorable to its own develo 


(Turn to page 40.) 
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I ove By ALLAN A. HUNTER 
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becaag BEFORE a grate fire one night a week, a few young any meaning? A classmate crudely reminds Jack that 
of ng people meet from nine till eleven. Most of them sit on he wasn't talking with such lyric gloom before his girl 
er peg the floor. They don’t have to be bribed with apples or broke off their engagement. The unhappy skeptic tries 
“ill ey cocoa or cookies. Two of them come from twenty miles to join in the laughter. Mercifully the lights are out 
irs, ag away. One of them has boys’ work; he has to slip in and the flicker of the burning logs does not reveal his 
s whi@l after ten o'clock: It is all pretty casual. reddening ears. . It is nearly closing time. Anyone 
ig for At the last meeting they pooled a penny each for re- that feels like it states definitely in a sentence or two 
» natu prints of General Smedley Butler’s speech and tonight the thing that is most on his mind, about which he 
reas they are reading over again how he will shoot the re- would like to have the others think. Then each one 
unds @ ctuiting officer who comes to conscript him and his explicitly prays, not always with words of course, and 
he fac sons if there is another bill-collecting war. How can never for very long. The idea is sincerity, first of all. 
nt viel we expose our fellow students to these leaflets? But In the presence of a group like that, one just doesn’t 
for pl shooting the recruiting officer isn’t the technique we feel like trifling with phrases that are a substitute for 
not on™ want. Even so, a third voice adds, each ™ us might genuine inner desire. Nearly always someone ex- 
1\dmen™ persuade a high school junior to sta’ * the new presses gratitude for such comradeship or for the chance 
of ord R. O. T. C. if we could only get it 11. nead that to do something definite toward changing this world 


- of thf the whole thing is a racket, and these reprints of But- from a jungle to a home. 


And often there is apprecia- 
feelin ler’s speech would help. 


tive reference to persons like Kagawa working for co- 


rade, In time, the discussion shifts to concrete things each Operatives in Japan or Muriel Lester fighting the opium 

Selfig& member of the group is obliged to do so that the Armis- traffic in China. 

ts visiag tice Day peace parade will not go by default. A aS 

. obser scheme is tentatively worked out to distribute mimeo- 

+ to lod graphed pamphlets in ten thousand homes immediately Those who come regularly are expected to practice 

‘nce it ater the parade. A girl breaks out impatiently, “But a specific discipline every day. Dr. J. A. Hadfield in 

actual alot of us aren’t going to be much good in this peace The Psychology of Power holds that we are peculiarly 

nes eva Movement unless we stop the war inside ourselves.” suggestible immediately upon awaking and also just 

ly stupig (Her father has lost his job; the mother is going blind before falling to sleep. Whether this is so or not, it is 
ut can't afford an operation.) A Junior then admits less disintegrating last thing at night to try to hand 

© so mg that he too is confused. Why bother about social move- over one’s problems to God than to keep on chewing 


ire.” Ag ments anyway ? How can we be so sure life really has 
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the morning it is more stimulating to stop fighting the 
alarm clock and direct one’s mind toward God “as shin- 
ing beauty, radiant joy, creative power, all-pervading 
love, and perfect understanding,” than to wallow in re- 
gret over having broken training late the night before 
with two helpings of mince pie. 

It is also assumed that a member of the group, every 
morning before breakfast, will consecutively visualize 
every other member as illumined by the presence of 
God, and as loyal to the highest insights the groups 
have worked out together. When you realize that the 
others have been thinking of you in the same way, you 
may find yourself acting differently during the next 
That pre-breakfast reminder of interde- 
pendence makes you a little more sensitive to the possi- 


sixteen hours. 


bilities of personality in a confusing situation, and a 
little less susceptible to self-pity. After all, these 
a good deal of you and you can’t let 
A day on such a basis is not the usual 


friends expect 

them down. 

blur, and it can become a sharp-edged instrument. 
Chart Your Course 

There are numerous intimate groups scattered about 
the country working along lines somewhat similar to 
this (on the West Coast a few are cooperating with the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation). Even as small a number 
as three or five students, meeting for only twenty min 
utes after lunch one day a week in a vacated classroom, 
but aiming their lives definitely at a new world inside 
and out, can do much to change the climate of a college. 
The tragedy of more than one campus recently ob 
served, is not lack of means alone; it is lacks of ends. 
Ask the next student you know intimately whether he 
has any sense of an objective able to command all of 
his powers and you may guess rather accurately in ad- 
vance what his answer will be: he can’t see that he’s 
going anywhere or even that there’s any place to go. 

It is this mood that makes campus feet restless when 
the communist drum begins. And it is the job of those 
who, not twittering about the Kingdom of God never- 
theless believe in it or would like to venture upon the 
assumption of it—it is the job of such students to form 
a small group of comrades who will tighten up their 
belts, go into training strict enough to be interesting, 
and focus their idealism upon real issues. 

To start such a group it is not essential to have a 
All it takes is two or three persons who in ad- 
dition to being dissatisfied with themselves and the 
status quo are ready to open the mind’s “east window” 
and let the stuffiness get blown away. This means 
enough frankness and mutual trust to enable them to 
pray without embarrassment or artificiality, and to plan 
for collective action in line with the mind of Jesus. 
The chief demand of Jesus was reverence for person- 
ality. Any small group, whether of men or women or 
both, seeking honestly to meet that ultimate demand 
will discover situations on their campus where person- 
ality is treated with contempt rather than reverence. 
Struggling to do something about it together, they are 
likely to discover new energy and that gift which all of 
us crave, a sense of surer direction. 


leader. 
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An Inspiring Idea of God 
(From page 38.) 

ment. In the United States today, as also in England 
there is being initiated a long-time campaign of slup 
clearance. If this campaign even measurably succeeds 
it will provide for millions of men and women, boy; 
and girls a physical environment vastly more favorable 
to the development of character and of culture than th 
one in which today they are engaged in an almost hope. 
It is, } 
should say, a reasonable expectation that in the futur 
And when | 
reflect upon the intrinsic character both of evil and ¢ 


less battle with ugliness, darkness, and dirt. 
the progress of good will be speeded up. 


good, the tendency of the one to bring about its ow? 
destruction, the ability of the other to win in the end 
I have no doubt that God, though not omnipotent in the 
sense that he can, at any moment, do anything he wills 
is abundantly able to secure at last the triumph of truth 
and right and love. 





Changing India 


From page 34.) 

7. Sixteen university centers in Britain and India are 
linked in a “* The British stu 
dents send questions on the present national situation 


Correspondence Study.” 


and missionary relations and answers are prepared and 
sent in reply to the questions on the basis of which fur. 
ther questions are raised and answers are sent. Dur 
ing these days when India and Britain are going 
through a period of stress and strain, students in the 
two lands are drawing close to each other because @ 
their common Student Movement heritage. 

8. The Movement is seeking co6dperation  witl 
churches, the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. in the 
recruitment of joint secretaries and in facing the stu 
dent problems and needs common to these bodies. I 
has secured one joint secretary during the past year. 

After all, this story will all be but familiar reading 
to readers in the U. S. A.—and therein exactly lies the 
glory of the World Movement of which we in Indi 
are a part. 

As I close, my mind goes back to Sunday the fiftl 
of May, 1935, when at five in the morning, even while 
it was dark, the fifty men and women representatives 
from all over India entered the chapel. of the Women’ 
Christian College, Madras, in a procession and in é 
candle lighting service consecrated the newly formeé 
United Movement to the service of God and India ané 
as I remind myself of the solemnity and sacredness @ 
that act I make bold to say that in fellowship with you 
in far away America we shall stand for the spirit ané 
ideals which we share in common. 
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ORATION ON WAR 


With Apologies to Will Shakespeare and Mark Antony 


By HAZEL ROBINSON STONE 


VOrator: 
Friends, patriots, countrymen, lend me your ears! 
I come to decry war, not to praise it. 
The evil that wars do lives after them; 
The good is often but a phantasy ; 
The militarists 
Have told you that war is necessary ; 


So has it ever been. 


If it were so, it is a grievous fault, 

\nd grievously hath humanity answered it. 

Here, under leave of country and the law 

For our land has honorable intent ; 

So have all nations, all honorable intent 

Come I to speak against all war. 

War is unholy, ghastly and grewsome: 

But the militarists say it is necessary, 

\nd they are honorable men. 

War hath brought suffering, poverty arid death, 

\nd living pain that sighs for death and peace: 

Does this in war seem glorious ? 

Whole nations fall and die beneath its tread: 

Glory should be built on nobler base : 

Yet the militarists say it’s necessary ; 

\nd they are honorable men. 

You all do know that men may meet 

In friendly guise to arbitrate ; 

When this may be, is war still necessary ? 

Yet militarists say that war is necessary ; 

\nd, sure, they are honorable men. 

| speak not to disprove what they may say, 

But here I am to speak what I do know. 

You all do hate the effects of war, not without 
cause: 

What cause withholds you then, from hating war 
itself ? 

Oh judgment! thou art fled to brutish beasts, 

\nd men have lost their reason. Bear with me: 
My heart is in the coffin of The Unknown Dead, 
\nd I must pause till it comes back to me. 

*Citizens: Methinks there is much reason in his say 
ings.—If thou consider rightly of the matter, war 
is surely wrong.—ls it, masters? I fear the wrong 
is ours, that we submit to it. 

Citizen: 

Mark’d ye his words? That men may arbitrate ; 
Therefore ’tis certainly not necessary. 

Citizens: If that be true, should we not join against it? 

—Militarists! What right have they to rule our 


*Committees who plan to present this “Oration” in dramatic form 
should consult Shakespeare for the identity of the individual citizens. 
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ways?—There’s not a cause that justifies such 
slaughter—Now mark him, he begins again to 
speak. 

Orator: 

But yesterday the hand of War lay harsh 

And heavy on the world: now men raise monu- 
ments, 

And speak with pride to do it reverence. 

O masters, if I were disposed to stir 

Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

I should do the Navy wrong, the Army wrong, 

Which, you all know, hold honorable men: 

I will not do them wrong; I rather choose 

To suffer war, to wrong myself and you, 

Than I will wrong such honorable men. 

But here’s statistics on the cost of war; 

Compiled by those who know: ’Tis such a bill- 

Let but the people hear this testament— 

Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read— 

And they would hate the very thought of war 

And so enforce their will, that all 

Would cringe at simple memory 

Of war and war’s disasters ; 

sequeathing hate of it a legacy 

Unto their issue. 

Citizen: We'll have the facts: read them without de- 
lay. <lll: The facts, the facts! We will know the 
facts. 

Orator: 

Have patience, gentle friends, | must not read them ; 

It is not meet you know the cost of war. 

You are not wood, you are not stones, but men ; 

And being men, hearing the price of war, 

It will inflame you, it will make you mad: 

‘Tis good you know not that you are its prey; 

For, if you should, O what would come of it! 
Citizen: 

Read the facts; we'll hear immediately ; 

You shall read us the facts, the facts of war. 
Orator: 

Will you be patient? Will you stay awhile? 

I have o’ershot myself to tell you of them: 

I fear I wrong the honorable men 

Who speak in praise of warfare; I do fear it. 

They are murderers: honorable men !—The 

facts! Statistics!—They are traitors, profiteers! 

The facts! Read the facts! 


Citizens: 
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Vrator: 
You will compel me, then to read the facts? 
Then come with me to hospitals and homes, 
And let me show you those who paid the price. 
Will you go with me? Will you give me leave? 

Citizens: We'll go—Come on.—Of course we'll go. 

Lead on; we'll follow. 

is he going ? 


ing. 


He walks so fast, where 
Hurry on, he’s stopping at that build- 
Orator: Now, enter softly; keep your voices low. 
uizens: Quiet; hush; listen. 
Orator: 
If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this hospital. In these walls, 
They house those souls so horrible to view, 
Human eyes, from pity, dare not bear the sight ; 
Poor wrecks that once were men like unto us, 
Now so destroyed in features and in form, 
That faint heartbeats and breath that’s fainter yet, 
\re all that show there's life and soul within. 
They paid the price of war till death is all 
They crave of life—a boon too great to give. 
Look ye well at them. Don’t shrink! 
These horrid loathsome creatures once were men- 
These armless, legless, mouthless, helpless hunks 
Of eyeless flesh—yet living! 
And other humans did these things to them, 
All in the name and praise of glorious war. 
Ye countless 


Come closer. 


God of Love! 


mothers, sweethearts, wives, and 
friends— 

Whose men are dead in screaming agony 

[ say thank God for mercy on your knees. 

\gony is ended: 
Surcease from suffering through endless days 
Whose pain-wrenched hours number centuries. 
[ speak not of the wounded men that still 
May make a partial livelihood, or those, 
Poor mites, childhood 


they no longer seek 


poor babes, whose hours 
were seared 

And blighted by the curse of needless war. 

Kind souls, what, weep you when you but behold 

Sut multiply 


This ghastly horror full ten thousandfold. 


These few sad wrecks of men? 


Citizens: O horrible thought! 


© pitiless war !—O 





ARMISTICE DAY — use it to create sentiment against 
war.and to make existing sentiment effectual. Why not 
a student-conducted chapel service, using 


A SERVICE OF WORSHIP 
FOR ARMISTICE DAY 


Prepared especially for student use 


Contains readings, prayers, text of the Paris Peace Pact, 
and suggests appropriate hymns and choral music. 


Attractively printed as a 4-page folder 
. 5c for one — $1 for 50 — $1.50 for 100 


Order through THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 











piteous spectacle! —O murderers, villians ! —( 
most ghastly sight !—Such cruelty must end. 
All: Reform! Action! See our Cougressmen! \W, 
must have peace! 
Orator: Stay, countrymen. 
Citizen: Hush there! Listen to our comrade. 
Citizen: We'll hear him, we'll follow him, we'll die 
with him, 
Orator: 
Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 
They that have done this deed are honorable: 
What private cause they have, alas, I know not, 
That makes them speak for it: they are wise an¢ 
honorable, 
And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 
I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts: 
[ am no orator, as others are; 
But as you know me all, a plain blunt man 
That hateth war; and that they know full well 
That gave me public leave to speak of, it: 
For I have neither wit nor words, nor worth, 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech 
To stir men’s blood: I only speak right on; 
[ tell you that which you yourselves do know ; 
Show you the results of war, so horrible, 
And bid you judge from them: but were I a mili 
tarist, 
And militarists were I, there were orators 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
To every crime of war, that should move 
The stones and sticks to rise and mutiny. 
All; We'll mutiny. 
Citizens: We'll never go to war. 
our nation stand for peace. 
Orator: Yet hear me, countrymen; yet hear me speak 
All: Peace, ho! Hear what he We'll follow 
where he leads! 
Orator: 


Come! Let us make 


Savs. 


Why, friends, you go to do you know not what 
Wherein has warfare so deserved your hate? 
Yourselves have felt no pain: I must remind you 
You have forgotten the facts I told vou of. 

ll: Most true. The facts! 
facts. 

Vrator: 


Let’s stay and hear the 


Here are statistics on the cost of war: 

Of all you pay your land by tax and fee, 

Full seven-tenths is used to pay for wars, 
Citizens: O monstrous! 

© useless war! 
Orator: Hear me with patience. 
All: Peace, ho! 


VOrator: 


We will not pay such sums 


Moreover, war enriches those vile men 

Who plan for war that they make a profit: 
Munitions makers. What think ye now of war? 
Shall we bequeath it to our children’s sons, 
And give them poverty and pain for legacy? 
Who would not give his very life for peace ? 
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Chinese Kaleidoscope 
(From page 32.) 


This responsibility for individuals is a continual check 
on one’s own life and sincerity. At times as many as 
eight a day will drop in. It takes time, and, where suc- 
cessful, far more than time. I would like to give case 
histories of a number of individuals. It seems that they 
never have one problem at a time. They need moral 
purging, and religion, and perhaps money or advice, 
and certainly friendship. Sick students also need help. 
Take one Christian student, working hard to earn a 
middle school education and helping in the church here 
on Sundays, suddenly discovered that he had a bad case 
of tuberculosis—he couldn’t return home as his mother 
had leprosy and he had no money for treatment. Ora 
returned student who lost his job, had few friends, 
stuttered, went temporarily insane, came continually to 
call. Or a nice mannered young graduate who let his 
friends get him drunk in a hotel one night, scarcely 
knew what happened afterwards but developed venereal 
disease, was bitter and broken up. To do student work 
really adequately one ought to be doctor, psychiatrist, 
secretary of an employment agency, and father con- 
iessor and evangelist all in one. 

On a Missionary’s Calendar. During the year I have 
taught English in the Y. M. C. A. Middle School and 
now have a class in the teachings of Jesus there. In 
the spring and fall I taught a course in the Nanking 
Theological Seminary on “Student Work” (in the 
spring in English and in the fall in Chinese). Besides 
our lectures and discussions I had each student prepare 
papers on special topics. These I have mimeographed 
and am sending out to other student pastors and work- 
ets. They include such topics as “What Kind of 
Church Students Need,” “Can the Oxford Group 
Method Be Used Effectively with Non-Christian Stu- 
dents,” “‘How to Carry on Religious Work in a Middle 
School,” “Best Methods of Bible Study for Students,” 
“How to Awake the Church to Increased Interest in 
Youth Work,” “What the Church Can Do for Students 
During Vacation Periods,” “How to Plan a Summer 
Conference.” 

This term I am taking every week a class of seminary 
students to visit the schools of Nanking and vicinity. 
At our home I haye a Bible class and discussion group 
on Tuesday evening, Thursday evening and Sunday 
morning. The Tuesday and Thursday group is made 
up mostly of doctors from the Army Medical Service, 
the Bureau of Public Health, the Municipal Foundlings 
Home, and the Municipal Hospital for Opium Addicts. 
The Sunday morning group is a combination of middle 
school and college students and recent graduates. We 
have just recently worked through 1 Corinthians and 
the book of Romans. 


Of the giving of addresses there is no end. I have 
this year spoken to the Nanking University Assembly, 
Union Church, Seminary Chapel (in Chinese), Reli- 
gious Education Fellowship, F. O. R., Peitaiho Sunday 
school, and other groups. 
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HYMN OF PEACE 


Tune, “The Son of God Goes Forth to War”’ 


The Son of God, the Prince of Peace, 
Seeks all the world to gain 

To brotherhood and common good; 
Who follows in his train ? 

Who best can curb his own desire. 
And conquer love of gain; 
ho quenches hate’s unholy fire ; 
He follows in his train. 


All fearless souls who love their land, 
But claim no better birth 

Than that which makes humanity 
Akin through all the earth; 

Who will not seek by power nor might 
Another land to chain ; 

Who lose themselves to win the right ; 
These follow in his train. 


Make firm our courage, Prince of Peace, 
Unite our wills as one, 

That we from striving may not cease 
Until thy peace be won. 

Give us thy strength to bear thy cross, 
Be true, in spite of pain; 

O Christ, to us may grace be given 
To tollow in thy train. 


—OSCAR AND MARION MAURER 


From the Christian Century 








There are many community activities which take 
time. There have been various evangelistic campaigns 
during the year, one at least so affecting middle school 
students that normal school life was temporarily dis- 
rupted as bands of students left the schools to preach on 
the streets. Recently I attended in Shanghai the meet- 
ings of the Student Committee of the Y. M.C. A. They 
are working this year on a Youth and Religion Move- 
ment, sending around a strong deputation of speakers 
and hoping to grip non-Christian students, and relate 
more young men to the churches. 

The officers of the local Student Christian Union have 
been meeting at our home every two or three weeks. 
Recently a new spirit has been apparent and it may be- 
come a stronger influence in the student life of Nanking. 
Some months ago another school joined, and it now 
unites the Christian groups of eight higher middle 
schools, colleges and theological schools. A _ retreat 
was held at Ginling College with about 200 students 
out. A spring conference is now being set up. Every 
month a worship service for students is held under the 
auspices of the Union at one of the Nanking churches. 
It meets with the regular congregation, and the pastor or 
a visiting speaker is asked to preach directly to student 
needs. The Union last Christmas time held a mass meet- 
ing for students (particularly non-Christians), and 
nearly 900 appeared. 








Correspondence 


Student contributions to this 
department are urgently invited 


Be Yourself! 


Every fall the college Y. M. C. A. tries to make con- 
tacts with the newcomers on our campus, to help them 
to “get started right” and to acquaint them with the 
Y. One freshman last year, annoyed by too much at- 
tention, wrote an English theme lamenting the fact that 
he couldn’t turn around without bumping into someone 
wanting to help him. He felt that he was not being 
allowed to form his friendships naturally, but that the 
upperclassmen were forcing themselves upon him. | 
suspect that there were others who shared his attitude. 

It seems to me that he was right, and that the same 
criticism might be applied to other groups and per- 
Too often we have an ulterior motive in our 


sons. 
friendship. The newcomer feels that we are befriend- 
ing him not as Tom or Dick, but as a freshman, one 
member of a group; and nobody likes to be helped im- 
Instead of friendly 
might well feel that he had met only an organization 


personally. upperclassmen he 
performing a function. 

How much better it would be if we would forget to 
“shepherd” newcomers. Most of them are competent 
to care for themselves anyway! 

D. EK. BARTLETT. 
\ 


7 ; ae 
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Pacifist, What Now ? 


The other day a professor friend told me that the 
pacifists had met their jinx. He said that we are in 
the very position in which the Peace Movement in the 
United States found itself at the time of the Civil War. 
Here we are, faced with a just war—and all we can do 
is to support it! A day later a friend, just returned 
from Geneva, said that no one could be called a true 
friend of peace who did not support the League in its 
use of sanctions—even military force—against Italy. 
Now I think it is time for the Kirby Pages and other 
trusted leaders to help us at this point. 

[ want only to open the argument. The Treaty of 
Versailles did not give much attention to Italy’s desire 
for empire. It did consider French and British claims. 
Italy has squirmed ever since. Much as I wish that the 


United States were in the League, I think it is clear 


that the League now is being used to aid Great Britain 
and France in holding their colonial possessions while 
Italy is denied the right to expand. One thing that is 
clear as crystal is that the cause of world peace is not 
going to be furthered by the present plan for opposing 
Italy’s ambitions. And now is the time for pacifists 
to offer constructive proposals. 
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Here is one proposal which seems to me to contain 
at least a grain of sense: If Great Britain and France 
want peace, let them help the League call a conference 
to discuss the place of colonies, the purpose of man- 
dates, and kindred vexing problems. Let them be will- 
ing to have large and important changes made in the 
map where it may best serve the interests of all people. 
If they would do this honestly and courageously they 
would be setting the stage for a new day. 

Mind you, if the League disciplines Italy and suc- 
ceeds in maintaining its prestige it will not have done 
much toward the cause of permanent peace—unless at 
the same time it has made clear its determination to 
redistribute the land of the world in accordance-with the 
needs of the peoples of the world. 

This is a day when the Christian needs to keep his 
head. Once more a Tory Government—this time Brit- 
ish—uses the phraseology of morality and peace to win 
us all to keep the black race quiet and in control, and to 
maintain the unsatisfactory status created by Versailles 
Thank God 
Fay CAMPBELL. 


and similar so-called peace conferences. 
for George Lansbury. 
Vale. 
x 


Life Challenges Us 


There is a vast deal of talk current about war. 
take the position that it is hopeless to try to rid our- 
selves of this admittedly undesirable parasite of civili- 
zation; others cling whole-heartedly to the faith that 
mankind can do pretty much as he pleases with life if 
he pleases hard enough. 

[ take my stand with the second group. I do not 
believe anything is impossible provided the time factor 
be considered. It seems that many people today are 
running away from life because it has become compli- 
cated and harder to live. They do not realize that great- 
ness is achieved only through tackling the impossible. 
All history is packed with Columbuses and Napoleons 
and Edisons, men who rammed their fists through the 
panel of impossibility. 

Some may lament the fact that they are living ata 
time of distress in a world full of hard problems, but 
I believe we should look at these problems as privileges. 
Today life challenges us. Whereas our fathers were 
confronted with one impossibility we are confronted 
with dozens of impossibilities. War is simply one of 
the list. Instead of running from the job why not tackle 
it with all of our brains and resources. 


Some day we 
shall ram our fist through the panel. 


ALVIN H. ScAFF. 
University of Texas. 
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Chamcoria 


“After the entire population and officials of Lom had 
welcomed us with speeches, a banquet and a church 
service, and in Sofia the Minister of Finance and the 
\rchbishop had staged another official reception and 
hanquet, and the whole town of Samokof had turned 
ut en masse at 10 p. m. to greet us with more speeches 

we finally arrived at Chamcoria, 

“Here we are in the bosom of the Orthodox Church. 
Since the day forty of us got off the Danube side- 
wheeler from Vienna, the long black beards, robes and 
the stove-pipe hats of the priests have been constantly 
with us. And the official sanction and participation of 
the Church has special significance for the cecumenic 
work of the Federation. 

“There is a new interest in Evangelism among most 
ff the members of the Federation. Visser ‘t Hooft’s 
aluable and timely report of the last four years* gives 
very complete account of this. 

“The Commission on Nationalism was chaired by 
Its report, combined with the special 
eport from Germany, resulted in some extremely sig- 
icant thinking. 


Luther Tucker. 
The Commission on Social and Eco- 
nomic Issues built its work on the foundation laid at 
the W. S. C. F, Conference this summer at Swanwick 
t which Walter Horton, Rose Terlin, Edwin Fspy 
and Betty Muther were present. 

“Visser "t Hooft, as the only Federation staff mem- 
t, has been doing the work of ten. The money situa- 
tion has been extremely serious, because the exchange 
s such that the dollar comes to the treasury at Geneva 


lents Find the Truth to Serve A Federation Report > cents 
der through THe INTERCOLLEGIAN 








kn Route TO CHAMCORIA: 
The Metropolitan of the 
Greek Orthodox Church re 
ceives the members of the 
General Committee. 
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News from 
Near and 
Far 


* 


as 00 cents—and besides, the total sum has shrunken to 
one-fourth of what it was in 1928. Other countries are 
making greater sacrifices than we in the U. S. A. 
Australia sends one-tenth of its budget. Germany, in 
spite of the precarious state of its affairs, has increased 
its contribution, and Russia-in-Exile is raising money 
by sending a group of Orthodox singers to Holland. 

“The organization of the Federation has been re- 
vised to include a larger number of countries in execu- 
tive work. Francis Miller has been reélected as Chair- 
man, despite the fact that he can now give less time 
than before. It was unanimously felt that the Federa- 
tion wants his leadership for another period. Pierre 
Maury, Margaret Holmes and Kiang Wen Han have 
been elected as Vice-Chairmen. 

“One other responsibility has been assumed by our 
delegation, together with the Canadians. We are agree- 
ing to see through the necessary financing for the Pa- 
cific Area Conference to be held next August at Mills 
College, California. 

“With all these opportunities before us to participate 
more fully in the life of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation we feel how essential it is to include with 
us in our action all those who know and believe in the 
Federation.”—From a letter signed by Helen Morton; 
Tom Currie, Jr.; George M. Day; I.ather Tucker; 
R. H. Edwin Espy. 


Evangelism 


The Chamecoria meeting of the General Committee 
of the World’s Student Christian Federation has re- 
émphasized the central place of evangelism in the life 
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and program of our Christian Association. This “new 
evangelism’ perhaps is very old, but it calls to our 
notice an aspect of our work that deserves new atten- 
tion. It represents a challenge to rethink those essen- 
tials of the Christian message which have either a pe- 
culiar magnetism for our student generation or a real 
applicability to our pagan world. 

The compelling centripetal force of Jesus draws stu- 
dents of differing races, cultures, and stages of growth 
into the process of building an organic, functioning 
Christian World Community. The Commission on 
Evangelism offers these suggestions concerning our par- 
ticular responsibility as Christian students: 


1. The necessity for an all-consuming concern to know who 
and what Jesus is and an absolute commitment to what 
we find. 

2. Our individual responsibility, through personal conse- 

cration to God, to be an avenue through which his 

Spirit can reach students. 

The readiness of students to accept a Christ who sets a 

clear and practical standard for the solution of their 

problems. 

4. The evangelistic opportunities afforded to Bible study 
groups by intimate, frequent and regular prayer. 

5. The possibility and advantages of evangelistic meetings 
conducted by students: perhaps local, perhaps from an- 
other university or nation. 

6. The ideal presented by the Federation of a practical 
World Christian Community which is the inevitable sal- 
vation for society. 

7. The conviction of the inevitability of the Kingdom of 
God as the solution for all society’s problems and of 
Christ as the solution for all personal problems—move- 
ment toward these goals being retarded or accelerated 
by our lives and actions. 


~~ 


lf we are to answer these challenges we will need 
to draw on the deepest reserves of our Christian faith 
for reality, courage, persistence, sympathy, cleverness 
and concern for others, as we strive to change our- 
selves and our society. T. W. Currie, JR. 
University of Texas. 


“Detained in California” 

‘There are two kinds of missionaries, those who go 
out to the foreign fields and those who are detained at 
home. Archie Crouch belongs to the latter group. He 
and a Catholic priest share a parish one hundred thirty 
miles long and thirty miles wide between San Luis 
Obispo and Carmel, California. ‘The coastal parish is 
more interesting from the standpoint of the work that 
we can’t do than it is from the standpoint of that which 
we can. . . . There are no railroads and there is one 
good automobile road up and down the coast. Every 
canyon back through the mountains is inhabited by 
Swiss, Portuguese and Japanese farmers who work 
fruit, stock and dairy ranches. These places can be 
reached during the dry summer season, but many of 
them are isolated by the winter rains which swell the 
creeks to make travel by car impossible.” 

There are more subtle difficulties: “Many of the 
Swiss and Portuguese say they first came to this coun- 
try to get away from the Church, and they want noth- 
ing to do with it here. Here is the problem of pre- 
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senting Christ without the Church. The Japanese ang 
the whites do not mix, and the Japanese do not want 
the white man’s religion. Here is the problem of pre 
senting Christ without the white man. Many of the 
people along the coast have come here to retire from 
life, and they would like to retire from their religion 
as well as from society. . . . This is a problem I canng 
define, 

“But difficulties are like clouds. They gather an¢ 
they disperse; they break and let the sunshine through 
One shaft of sunlight in this work is a Sunday schoo 
of seventeen boys and girls way up the coast fifty mile 
from the nearest trading post. They are the families of 
men working at the end of a new road linking Lo 
Angeles and San Francisco along the coast. The teach 
ers of this Sunday school are a few Christian women 
who live up there on the mountain sides in tents at the 
road camp. And this golden sunlight at the end of the 
road is producing boys and girls who love Jesus Christ 


“Another shaft of sunlight is a letter from one of thel 


young people of the church who has gone. to study 
nursing, and who writes of her ambition to be a mis 
sionary. 

“The greatest joy that comes to a detained mission 
ary in the unoccupied fields at home is the knowledge 
that he is helping to prepare others to go out into the 
foreign field to do the work that he has not been priv: 
leged to do. And there is a thrill in the thought that 
‘the field is the world’ and that God hears prayer jus 
as distinctly from a miner’s hut in a California ravine 
as he does from the slopes of the Himalayas or the 
deserts of Arabia.” 

. 
African Movies 

“In Africa, by Africans, for Africans” is the slogat 
of a new film project which is being undertaken by 2 
department of the International Missionary Cound 
whose secretary is J. Merle Davis, author of Moden 
Industry and the African. 

The purpose of the first of these films is diagnostic 
They are to show what the African likes best and wha 
will be most useful to him. Scenarios will be based ot 
African life and legend; some will have pure enter 
tainment interest and some will have educational value 
Native actors will be found and trained. Mr. Davi 
thinks there will be no dearth, especially of Charli 
Chaplins! After “shooting” the pictures they will b 
developed at a headquarters in Tanganyika and pre 
vided with “talkie” commentaries in sound discs of si 
languages which are spoken over a wide area of Africa 
Missionaries, anthropologists, officials, planters and n@ 
tive teachers will make a careful record of the reaction 
of the audiences. New films will be planned accoré 
ingly. 

The movie will help the African to find in the me 
dium of his own cultural inheritance sources of raci@ 
and artistic inspiration and entertainment. Likewist 
it can be powerfully used to help the African commt 
nity to adapt its way of life intelligently to the ne 
world order that it is entering. 
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MARCH OF EVENTS 


Indianapolis Quadrennial 


Speakers, Leaders, Seminars, The latest “Indianapolis 
Paper”—describes briefly eighteen of the thirty quad- 
rennial seminars and gives biographical notes of a score 
of the leaders. The seminars offer exciting diet: “The 
Christian Fellowship in Relation to Current Political 
Trends”; “Case Studies in the Effects of Missions on 
Individuals and Groups”; “The Adequacy of the 
Christian Faith for Human Needs.” Each group will 
be led by an expert in the field dealt with. The leader 
will seek to create in his group of seventy-five or one 
hundred an atmosphere of freedom of expression. The 
four sessions, each of an hour and a half, no doubt will 
seem quite short under the imposing leadership offered! 
Send for the folder if you have not seen it. Address 
Convention Registrar, 254 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. 

A folder on costs, quotas, and transportation facts 
is now available. The final folder, “A Comprehensive 
Program,” will appear November 15. 

Interest in the Quadrennial grows apace. The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin with its quota of twenty-nine is 
asking to send more. Similar reports come in from 
other parts of the country. Interest is stimulated by 
traveling staff, local and regioral Christian Association 
secretaries, and by students. College deputations are 
going to churches and other colleges to present the 
Quadrennial. Local campus committees composed of 
representative students and faculty are publicizing the 
Convention. Write to the Convention Registrar for 
such practical suggestions as, how to form a Conven- 
tion Committee, what its functions are, how to present 
the Convention to the campus, how to select delegates, 
and how to secure funds. Remember the dates: De- 
cember 28 through January 1. And the place: Indian- 


ayn lis. 


Singers Are Wanted for the music program at the 
Quadrennial Convention. 
lor a church concert Jan. 1: 
Ye Watchers and Ye Holy Ones 
Bach—Now Let Every Tongue Adore Thee 
Deck Thyself My Soul with Gladness 
From B Minor Mass—Dona Nobis—Crucifixius 
Let Their Celestial Concerts All Unite 


Following is the program 


Handel 


Uther programs call for anthems and hymns, folk songs, 
sea chanties. Rehearsals are to be held on the morning 
of December 28 and daily throughout the convention. 
Music will be under the direction of Mr. Russell Ames 


Cook. Singers (men and women) who will become 
lamiliar with the music in advance are wanted. Some 
ot the music can now be supplied on request. Names 


if individuals or groups who wish to take part and who 
want further details may be sent to: Helen Morton, 
0 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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—on the local campus 


National Theological Conference 


“The Task of the Church Today” is a question which 
will challenge some straight thinking by theological 
students and faculty in their national conference at 
Indianapolis, December 27-28. Butler University will 
be host to the conference, the dates of which immedi- 
ately precede those of the Quadrennial Convention. 
The theological conference will utilize as speakers T. Z. 
Koo, Robert E. Speer, Harold Phillips, Archbishop 
Temple and Samuel McCrea Cavert. The opening 
meeting is scheduled for 10:30 a.m., December 27. 
The first of these national theological conferences was 
held in 1923, at Indianapolis. Others, at intervals of 
several years, have met at Milwaukee, Detroit and Buf- 
falo. Thus the forthcoming conference is the fifth in 
the line of these national gatherings. For conference 
program and other information write: Reverend Gar- 
diner Day, Williamstown, Mass. 


Peace Moves 
November 8. The National Committee for Student 
Mobilization for Peace has issued an Armistice Day 
Proclamation (reprinted in full on the second cover 
page of this issue). Since colleges in thirty-one states 
observe November 11 as a legal holiday, with a result- 
ing scattering of the local student population, Friday, 
November 8 has been set as the day for a Student 
Mobilization for Peace. 


Program material adapted to use by student peace 
committees is being made available at a number of 
sources. The following are recommended : 


United Christian Youth Movement Handbook. Contains 

practical helps on such matters as: planning a peace dem- 
onstration; making a float for a peace parade; how to pro- 
mote peace legislation, etc. (Committee on United Youth 
Program, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III.) 
Year Book. This publication of the National 
Peace Council in London is a mine of information on in- 
ternational affairs; disarmament; changes in central Eu- 
rope; League of Nations; the problem of the Saar; and 
the Soviets’ journey to Geneva. Reviews the peace move- 
ment in various nations; offers informational material 
and a directory of peace groups and kindred organizations 
in various countries. Appendices give statistics and other 
information on armaments, traffic in arms, the cost of war 
and peace, bibliographies, lists of posters, plays and pag- 
eants. A peace press directory is included. (World 
Peace Foundation, 60c.) 


Peace 


Fifty Million Signers! The People’s Mandate to 
Governments, sponsored by the Women’s International 
league for Peace and Freedom, was started on its way 
toward the goal of 50 million signatures on September 
6 (Jane Addams’ birthday), with mass meetings and 
radio broadcasts from Maine to California. Demand- 
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ing peaceful means instead of war in the settlement of 
conflicts between nations, the Mandate reads: 


We, the people, are determined to end war. War settles no 
problems. War brings economic disaster, needless suffering 
and death to us and to our children. To meet the present 
threat of complete world chaos: 

We demand that our government, having renounced war in the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact 

Stop immediately all 
forces. 

Use existing machinery for peaceful settlement of present con 
flicts. 

Secure a world treaty for immediate reduction of arms as a 
step toward complete world Disarmament. 


increase of armaments and of armed 


Secure international agreements founded on recognition of 


world interdependence to end the economic anarchy whicl 
breeds war. 

As we sign this mandate, people in all countries of the world 
are signing it with us, united in the determination to secure 


Permanent Peace. 
Among the signers and supporters are Presidents 
Woolley of Mount Holyoke, Pendleton of Wellesley, 
Meta Glass of Sweet Briar, Coleman of Reed, Maurer 
of Beloit. 
nent as writers and as leaders in 


Other signers are men and women promi- 
church and club 
groups. Students are invited to aid in securing signa 
tures for the People’s Mandate in their colleges and 
communities. Send to Women’s International League, 
532 17th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


At the Univ rsity of Texas the c lege daily on the 
morning of October 9 announced the appointment of 
a faculty committee “to investigate the feasibility and 
methods of obtaining military training here.” In a 
parallel column appeared an article under the headline, 
“Overflow Crowd Hears Butler Denounce War as a 
Racket.” ‘This cross-fire started some thinking by stu- 
dents and faculty. As a result, petitions advocating 
constructive peace activities are being sent to the newly 
appointed committee ; organizations are declaring them- 
selves against campus military training in any form; 
editorials are emphasizing the fallacy of training for 
war as a means toward world peace. 

€ 
Summer Projects. 

Social Research. Highlights of the 
program features of the New York Summer Service 
group’s work in welfare institutions were: an informal 
meeting with Mayor LaGuardia; a day on the Floating 
Hospital; an evening in the home of Walter White with 
a group of Negro authors, educators, artists, and sci- 
entists. There were the usual trips to the night mar- 
kets, Municipal Lodging House, Stock Exchange, Ellis 
Island and Harlem. The experience made a deep im- 
pression on the twenty-nine members of the group, who 
from states and Canada, and from 
twenty-four colleges, 

“Inquiry” groups worked in other centers. The 
Summer Laboratory on Social and Industrial Condi- 
tions in Greater Boston centered its work about prob- 
lems of disorganization arising out of unemployment. 
The Kansas City Economic Inquiry* probed into the 


Industrial and 


came seventeen 


* See “Industrial Research in Karsas City’ in the May issue, p. 196. 
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realities of the business world and the ethics of modep 
The Cincinnati Inquiry rendered supervise 
volunteer service in social agencies, heard lectures ag 
shared in discussions around current problems in th 
economic and social world. 


society. 


A Student Study of Codperatives launched upon j 
second year in California. Students and alumnz frog 
fifteen colleges enrolled in the introductory two-dg 
seminar in Pasadena. ‘The discussion group and fielé 
trip leadership included Jerry Voorhis, active in a nog 
Federal grant Producers’ Group, Mrs. Lucy Adamg 
head of the Western Workers’ School, Mr. Walt 
Klsberg of the Los Angeles Cooperative Council, ané 
Federal agents working with self-help units throughow 
the state. 


Camps, Institutes, etc. In the Sierra Seminar a grow 
of twenty-four spent the month of August studying th 
records of the life of Jesus under the leadership ¢ 
Elizabeth Boyden. The study was undertaken in th 
same spirit in which one would undertake any historic 
study, facing the material freshly and fearlessly with; 
readiness to come to any conclusions that intellectud 
integrity demands from the evidence. “As an experk 
ence in rigorous mental discipline alone, it was preémé 
nently worth while. 
tant discovery which I made for myself established i 
as the most significant experience of my life,” writes: 
participant. 

Institutes of International Relations, in cooperatia 
with the American Friends Service Committee, wer 
An Institut 
of Race Relations was held at Swarthmore College 
Penna., during the month of July. 


held at eight places across the continent. 


The Morgantown mining district of West Virginiz 
provided the S. C. M. of New York State its oppor 
tunity for studying one of the social groups which & 
Fight 
students went into communities as volunteer workers 
lived with the families of miners and workers and idem 
tified themselves with the people in a nonprofessiond 
way. “First-hand acquaintance with and experience 
among these people,” says one student, “gives one @ 
insight into social conditions which it is impossible t 
get from textbooks.” 


bearing the brunt of our present economic strain. 





The “neatest” of the Morgantown miners’ shacks 
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In both the Presidents’ Schools 

at Blue Ridge, N. C., and in New York City—study 
centered around two foci. One was the philosophy of 
religion and a study of Jesus, and the other the history, 


Officers’ Training. 
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rship “® organization, aims and techniques of the Student Chris- 
ris bp tian Movement. “We enlarged our conception of the 
a function, scope, and historical mission of the Student 
, > ~ Christian Movement. We glimpsed the significance for 

elles our lives and for our associations of the ideals of Jesus, 

; —— From the sharing of experiences and suggestions we 
preene obtained a new perspective on the methods we are now 

Sicha using to put these ideals into effect.” 

lished i 

writes a 
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Libel Suit Against “The Churchman.” Students 





ee, wer : : “ rs 
Instituiay SDould have more than an academic interest in this 
Collegem °25¢ for it is illustrative of a legal decision based on 





a technicality which glaringly disregards principles of 
equity. On June 8 a jury awarded damages of $10,200 
to Gabriel Hess, attorney for the Motion Picture Dis- 





Virgin 






‘S OPPO tributors and Producers of America against The 

which *S Churchman and Guy Emery Shipler, its editor. ‘The 
+1017 ° ° . 

n. Eigh magazine had printed some incorrect statements con- 





workers 
and ider 
»fessiona 
x perient 
‘Ss one @ 
ossible t 





cerning Hess and others in its crusade for better motion 
pictures. 






Upon discovering their incorrectness, the 
magazine issued a retraction. Suit, however, had been 
commenced by Hess and was continued. Many are con- 
vinced that the purpose of the suit was to crush The 
Churchman, no doubt as an object lesson to those reli- 
gious papers which are helping to clean up the movies. 
rhe Christian Century and similar magazines are call- 
ing upon their readers to contribute to a fund to pay 
the judgment. More than half the amount has been 
contributed; the remainder must be available early in 
November if the magazine is to continue publication. 
lt is suggested that students bring the case to the at- 
tention of faculty members and other friends and en- 
deavor to raise funds, as well as give themselves to the 
cause of sustaining the religious press in its fight for 
better movies. Send contributions to Guy E. Shipler, 
The Churchman, 19 E. 47th St., New York City. 









































































Student Opinion Counts! It is reported that the 
Yale authorities abandoned the course in Public Speak- 
ing aS an economy measure. 








acks Acting in response to 
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undergraduate demand the Vale News is undertaking 
responsibility for the course. Professor Hubert 
Greaves of the Yale Divinity School has agreed to con- 
duct the course gratuitously, the “News” providing 
transportation for the leader and his assistant. 

University of Wisconsin Daily Cardinal headlines: 
“Freedom of speech assured. President Frank and 
faculty uphold campus groups’ rights. More than 1,200 
loudly acclaim views of eleven speakers. All groups 
have right to voice opinions and views.” 






Personal Creative Living is the topic of a seminar 
series, to be led by Mrs. Grace Loucks Elliott in Mid- 
dle Atlantic colleges, in response to the many requests 
for local visits growing out of her splendid work at the 
Eagles Mere Summer Conference. The seminars will 
be held in nine different areas and will be attended by 
from five to ten schools from each area. Area chair- 
men, appointed by the Executive Council, are respon- 
sible for publicity, educational preparation, contacting 
all schools in the area, and details of local arrange- 
ment. Special efforts are being made to secure the 
attendance of deans, psychology professors, student gov- 
ernment leaders, freshman counsellors and _ other 
campus leaders responsible for personal work among 
students. A questionnaire, prepared in consultation 
with Mrs. Elliott, is being sent to each campus in ad- 
vance of her visit, in order to uncover the particular 
needs the local groups and administrations are facing 





AN 
AUTHENTIC 
HISTORY 


telling the thrilling story of the growth of in- 
digenous religion in the colleges, tracing the 
steps which led to the founding of the 


The Student YMCA 

The Student YWCA 

Student Volunteer Movement 
World's Student Christian Federation 


“This is an impressive, almost monumental record, 
which no one concerned with the religious life of 





students can afford to miss. At countless points it 
sheds light on present problems.’’—S. M. Cavert in 
Federal Council Bulletin. 


TWO CENTURIES OF 
STUDENT RELIGION 


a special price for a limited time 


*2.50 


Order through THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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Books With a Living Message 


Social Salvation 
by John C. Bennett 


“An important contribution to the problem of re-orienting 
the social gospel to the new situation which the world 
faces.” Reinhold Niebuhr. $2.00 


God in These Times 


by H. P. Van Dusen 


“The backgrounds of our modern idea of God are ably and 
faithfully set forth in this challenging and plain-speaking 
volume.” The Boston Evening Transcript. $2.00 


The Reason for Living 


by Robert R. Wicks 


“Deeply significant for students and for the many outside 
academic circles who are concerned with similar problems 
and questions.”’ The Advance. $2.00 


Speaking of Religion 
by Bruce Curry 


“A distinguished and notable achievement ...a notable 
half-way house for pilgrims on the road to the heights of 
life."’ Lynn Harold Hough in The Intercollegian. $1.50 


for sale at all bookstores 


Charles Scribner’s Sons New York 








PUBLICATIONS OF 


The World's Student Christian 
Federation 


The W.S.C.F. is a creative fellowship which 
is blazing new trails for world fellowship and 
cooperation. Its publications will keep you in 
touch with important developments among 
students the world around. : 


2 
Nationalism in the Student World 


Edited by Luther Tucker. From ten countries come these 
careful studies of the attitudes of students and particu- 
larly of Christian students toward current manifestations 
of nationalism, (36 multigraph pages) 25c. 


Student Evangelism 
A study of methods used in France, Switzerland, Great 
Britain and other countries. (31 multigraph pages) 25c. 


Students Find the Truth to Serve 


This pamphlet is more than a report! It makes vivid the 
work of the W.S.C.F. as a world movement of students, 
and gives an insight also into the independent activities 
of the national movements. (Printed pamphlet, 84 pp) 25c 


Order through The Intercollegian. 
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in this realm of college life. Under the present plang 


the afternoon seminar session will deal with “Hin. 
drances to Creative Personal Living,” and the evening 
session, “Conditions Necessary for Creative Personal 
Living.” Ample time for discussion will relate directly 
to immediate personal and campus problems. . 


International Friendship Week-end. A venture jx 
international friendship was staged in Durham, New 
Hampshire, through the codperation of the Foreign 
Student Committee of the Boston Student Work Coun- 
cil under the chairmanship of Newton C. Fetter and 
the Student Movement for Christian Work at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire. 

Twenty-eight students representing fourteen nations, 
all of them now studying in Great Boston, were the 
week-end guests of sororities, fraternities, and dormi- 
tories at the university. When the guests arrived on 
Saturday afternoon they were greeted by their Ameri- 
can student hosts at an informal gathering, with tea 
cups rendering friendly service. .\t a banquet that eve- 
ning the dining hall was decorated with flags of many 
nations; songs, greetings from different nations, and 
several excellent speeches were the order of the evening 
The informal contacts of Sunday morning cemented 
new friendships and the departure was by common 
consent aufwiedersehen. The enthusiasm of all who 
participated found unanimous expression in a letter of 
good-will to Dr. Kagawa and the students of Japan 
Understanding is stronger than ignorance and love 3 
stronger than hatred! There is authentic evidence that 
the International Friendship Week-end will become an 
annual event at the University of New Hampshire. 


“Sailers.” Mr. and Mrs. Bird Talbot, Southern Pres- 
byterian Board, to China; Mr. and Mrs. David Stubbs, 
Southern Methodist Board, to Japan; Leslie Fairfield, 
Protestant Episcopal Board, to China; Arlene Noyes to 
Mid-Pacific Institute, Honolulu; Margaret Scrim- 
geour, United Church of Canada, to Trinidad; John 
Beardslee, Reformed Church in America, to Iraq; 
Katherine Schutze, United Christian Missionary So 
ciety, to China—are among those who sailed to mission 
nelds during the past few months, 


a ah bb bd Ab AAAAAA AAAS 
Prospective Theological Students 


are invited to send for our catalogue giving infor 
mation about courses, degrees, faculty, buildings, 
affiliation with the University of Chicago and 
relationship to churches and social institutions 
throughout the great human laboratory of Chicago 
and the rural regions adjacent. A Congregationé! 
Seminary open to students of all denominations an 
offering training for religious and social work in 
the modern church. 
Address: 


ALBERT W. PALMER, President 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago 
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The Wayfarer 








Belatedly I have read the Declaration of Rights of 
\merican Youth. The date line is Detroit, July 4, 
1935. It is a statement that only youth could make— 
vouth seeing life steadily, with even eyes. “. . . we 
reaffirm our right to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness we look forward to a better life, a 
larger liberty . . . to those ends we dedicate our lives, 
our intelligence and our unified strength.” Personally 
| see no chance in this country of an European type 
Youth Movement; but there is growing evidence, such 
as this, that youth in college and out are to be reckoned 
with. 

€ 

As forecast last May, the N. S. F. A. has taken over 
International Student Service in this country. 
good move. 


It is a 
For one thing it means that N. S. F. A. 
refuses to be one more purely national organization. 
But also it gives I. S. S. the broad democratic base in 
\merican colleges, without which in recent years it 
has well-nigh disintegrated. The present campaign for 
refugee students abroad merits our full support, 
a 

Another merger, if approved at post-Christmas con- 
ferences, will unite the N. 5. L. and Student L. I. D. 
with other new elements (identity not yet known) in an 
\merican. Student Union without political affiliations 
hut with a platform of free discussion of social-eco- 
nomic-international questions. If unworthily of either 
organization this move proves to be a cloak for socialist 
or communist propaganda it will fail and should. If, 
however, it takes out of the colleges those student or- 
ganizations of definite political philosophy, that vacuum 
doubtless will be filled at once by other organizations 
iorthrightly communist and socialist. Neither of these 
can be satisfied by such a tepid philosophy-less move- 
ment as the proposed A. S. U, 


6 
“Abolish Compulsory Military Training” is a com- 


mittee’s slogan at West Virginia University. Its 
“ideals”: Students without uniforms; an education 


which will make us critical of the causes of war, and 
of governments which spend over a billion dollars a 
year in peace times on the army and navy; women who 
will refuse to be used to make militarism seem attrac- 
tive; a University Band, rather than an R. O. T. C. 
Jand. 

a 


I have no quarrel with any student 
who wants to drill; but I do object to giving this out- 
worn and discredited science such preferment! And 
iy own university announces the biggest R. O. T. C. 
enrollment in history. 


Power to them. 


For special commendation I point to the safety cam- 
paign of the Student Council of Antioch College. 
ee. . . 
Their program includes a thorough mechanical check-up 
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SPECIAL 
COMBINATION 
OFFERS 


These money-saving combinations include the 
five books which are being recommended as prep- 
aration for the Quadrennial Convention. Whether 
or not you are going to the Convention these books 
will bring you up to date about the world mission 
of Christianity. 


Group A 
Men and Woman of Far Horizons 
Jesse Wilson (Cloth, $1.00) 
The Intercollegian and Far Horizons 
($1.00) 


$1.65 


Group B 
Kagawa 
William Axling (Cloth, $1.00) 
The Intercollegian and Far Horizons 


($1.00) 


$1.65 


Group C 
The Christian Message for the World 
To-day (Cloth, $1.50) 
E. Stanley Jones and others 
‘The Intercollegian and Far Horizons 
($1.00) 


$2.00 


Group D 


World Tides in the Far East 
Basil Mathews (Cloth, $1.00) $1 65 
The Intercollegian and Far Horizons . 
($1.00) 
Group E 
World Tides in the Far East 
(Paper, 60c) 
Men and Women of Far Horizons 
(Paper, 60c) 
The Intercollegian and Far Horizons 
($1.00) 


$1.90 


Group F 
Kagawa 


(Cloth, $1.00) 
World Tides in the Far East 
(Paper, 60c) $2 15 
The Intercollegian and Far Horizons “ 


($1.00) 
Group G 
Kagawa (Cloth, $1.00) 
The Christian Message for the World 
To-day (Cloth, $1.50) 
Men and Women of Far Horizons 


Paper, 
World Tides in the Far Nor sits ° $3.65 


(Paper, 60c) 
The Intercollegian and Far Horizons 


($1.00) J 


These books and the magazine should be in the 


library of every college, church or local Christian 
Association. 


For 10 cents additional a copy of The Christian In- 
ternationale, edited by Raymond P. Currier, will be in- 
cluded with any group offer. 


All publications listed in any one COMBINATION 
offer will be mailed to one address. Prices include post- 
age. 





Send orders to 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT 
254 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 















































> 


ASSOCIATION 


with a strong faculty and a cos- 
mopolitan student body. 


A CURRICULUM 


recently revised to provide train- 
ing in the basic requirements for 
parish leadership. 


AMPLE LABORATORY 


experience under close supervi- 
sion in city, town, village and 
country fields. 


LIFE 


in a college community whose 
college of liberal arts and con- 
servatory of music add much to 
the delights of cultured living. 


DEGREES 


of A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 
& 


The Graduate School of Theology 


Oberlin College 


THOMAS WESLEY GRAHAM, Dean 
OBERLIN, OHIO 
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of student driven automobiles, a comprehensive drivers’ 


examination, appending of metal tags to licenses, and 
the presentation of a mandate requiring personal lia- 
bility and property damage insurance. 

* 

The Red Cross Roll Call begins on November 11. | 
am interested to note how their appeal for student 
membership stresses vocational opportunities offered 
college graduates in health, safety, rehabilitation, re- 
lief, and other fields. 

* 

Kirtley Mather of Harvard made a brave speech in 
promising flat noncompliance with the state loyalty oath 
law. It is too bad he with his liberal colleagues at 
Harvard couldn't carry it through. President Conant 
who last year handed Herr Hitler’s party a verbal lam- 
basting for a strangely similar policy has a magnificent 
opportunity now to serve the cause of free education 
throughout the nation by equally stern words. 
other states have such laws. 

8 

Should we boycott the Berlin Olympics? 

our friends say 


Twenty 


Many of 
Yes, emphatically! “Only so can we 
register our lasting abhorrence of their anti-Jewish 
policies.” “No—the 
Olympics Committee is handling the preparations on a 
wholly nondiscriminatory basis. We can trust them 
\nd this is no time to add to international and inter- 
racial tensions as a boycott surely would do.” Which 
is the better way? I’m frankly puzzled. It answers 
come, | may refer to this later on this year. 
a 


One boycott I am clear about. 


But others equally certain say 


I shall not wittingly 
spend one nickel that may help make Mr. Hearst’s per- 
verted journalism profitable ! 
a 
For study groups or discussions on Ethopia I ree 
ommend Imperialist Rivalries in Ethopia, published by 
the Foreign Policy Associations, 8 West 40th Street, 
New York City, and “Ethiopia—Still Proud and Free” 
in the August Survey Graphic. 
- 
lest we forget (writer unknown): 
Sing a song of Europe, 
Highly civilized, 
Four and twenty nations 
Thoroughly hypnotized. 
When the battles opened 
The bullets began to sing. 
Wasn't that a silly thing 
To do for any king? 
The kings were in the background 
Issuing commands : 
The queens were in the parlors 
sv etiquette’s demands ; 
The bankers in the counting-hous« 
Susy multiplying, 
And all the rest were at the front, 
Doing all the dying. 
THe WAYFARER. 
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A PROGRAM PAPER 


The End of an Era—Or the Beginning! 


FIFTY years have passed since the first convention of 
the Student Volunteer Movement, and in many ways 
the coming Quadrennial will mark the end of an era 
to borrow a phrase from the excellent title of Rein- 
Id Niebuhr’s recent book). But if the convention 
neets the needs of the students of America it must do 
more than mark the end of an era. It must be the 
[ The epochal quality of this 
Quadrennial will depend in no small way upon the in- 


heginning of a new one. 


telligence, insight and energy of local campus leaders 
n preparing themselves and their college communities 
for an adequate appreciation and application of its 
essage. The convention committee has done a superb 
job in choosing the issues and in selecting dynamic 
Christian leaders to deal with them. The major respon- 
sibility for the success and significance of this conven- 
tion now is in the hands of local campus leaders. It is 
their responsibility to prepare for participation in the 
convention. 


Educational Program 


\dequate participation must include a well consid- 
ered educational program based on the chief issues with 
which convention speakers and leaders will deal. This 





as resource material for 
the Quadrennial Committee 


BOOKS 


*THE Cryrist'aAn MESSACE FOR THE Wori_p Topay 
E. Stanley Jones, Henry P. Van Dusen, John A. Mackay, Basil 
Mathews, Kenneth Scott Latourette, Francis P. Miller, and 
thers (Round Table Press $1.50.) 
ETHICAL Issues CONFRONT! Worep CHRISTIANS 
D. J. Pleming. (International Missionary Council, $2.00.) 
Curist’s ALTERNATIVE TO COMMUNISM 
FE. Stanley Jones. (Abingdon, $2.00.) 
THat OrHer AMER’CA 
John A. Mackay. (Missionary Education Moy’'t. Cloth, $1.00; 


Paper, 60c.) 

THe Jew AND THE Wortp FERMENT 
Basil Mathews. Analyses the cause of anti-semitism and strives 
for a Christian solution of the problem (Friendship Press. 
$1.50.) 

*Wortp Tipes iN THE Far East 


Basil Mathews 


[HE CHRISTIAN INTERNATIONAL} 

Edited by Raymond P. Currier. A booklet of source material, 
including eight study and discussion outlines. (The Intercol- 
legian, 347 Madison Avenue, New York. 15c.) 

*MeEN AND WoMmEN oF Far Horizons 

Edited by Jesse R. Wilson. Fifty-eight vivid sketches by and 
about Christian missionaries and their colleagues, suggesting 
the wide range of missionary effort today. (Friendship Press. 
Paper, 60c.) 


(Friendship Press. Paper, 6c.) 
oe 


THE Rowance or LARRADOR 
Sir Wilfred Grenfell. The pageant of a fascinating and little- 
known region which furnishes the setting for the pioneer mis- 
sionary work of the author. (Macmillan. $4.00.) 
Out or My Lire AND THOUGHT 
Albert Schweitzer. Record of the amazingly varied accomplish- 
ments of this musician-scholar-missionary. (Holt. $2.50.) 
*KAGAWA 


William Axling. A colorful biography. (Harper. $1.00.) 


Vote the money-saver offers made on some of these 
ORS on page 51 of this issue. 


am 
Especially recommended. 
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program will be designed not only for prospective 
delegates but must touch vitally the whole college. 

It is no easy task to carry through an educational 
program which will awaken and interest an entire 
campus in the issues of such a convention. No one 
person can do it. The college administrative officers, 
interested members of the faculty, the campus Chris- 
tian Associations, all student leaders, local ministers, 
and church leaders should be enlisted. Seek sugges- 
tions and support from all possible sources. It is very 
probable that several prominent people within your col- 
lege community have attended former conventions of 
the Student Volunteer Movement and will be willing 
to help. 

The nature, the issue and the purposes of this con- 
vention should be kept clearly in mind. In the truest 
sense, it is a convention on our Christian World mis- 
sion. Christian World Fellowship is the basic consid- 
eration. 


Objectives 
The objectives have been stated thus: 
1. To probe with ruthless realism the inner character of 
the world’s suffering and confusion. 
To confess the presence in ourselves of the same factors 
which have made the world what it is. 
3. To appraise the new crusading forces which increasingly 
are conscripting men’s allegiance. 
4. To discern through a more vivid perception of God's 
eternal purpose as disclosed in Christ his intention for 
our generation. 
To grasp the significance of the world fellowship of the 
Christian Church in the fulfillment of this intention. 
6. To discover how cach one may find his place in the 
world mission of Jesus Christ. 


tv 


cn 


The accomplishment of these objectives will lead into 
vital areas of life. Due consideration will be given 
both to the pressing questions of religious belief and 
practice and to the crucial social problems of our gen- 
eration. The missionary enterprise will be presented 
and examined. Current religious, social, and political 
trends will be analyzed and evaluated. 

In preparation for the Quadrennial students must be 
made aware of the kind of world we live in. They 
must be confronted with that prejudice and pride which 
precludes and thwarts Christian fellowship between 
races and which tends ever to suppress and exploit the 
less dominant races and denies them any opportunity to 
achieve that measure of life and liberty which the more 
dominant races seek for themselves. Students must 
know of the nature of the clash of national interests 
which have led and will continue to lead to war, and 
which even now is disrupting tragically the partial peace 
which has been ours since 1918. They must know of 
the weaknesses of our present economic order which in 
a time of plenty brings poverty, privation, disease and 
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PROGRAM PAPERS 
Coming—- 
A Campus Peace Program 
How to Plan a Worship Service 
How to Get Forums Going 











disaster to the greater numbers of the people of our 
world, while enormous wealth and privilege are heaped 
in the laps of a few. It is important that they com- 
prehend the nature of the struggle between the priv- 
ileged and unprivileged which is called Class War. 
They must know of the subterranean movements of 
thought and emotion which are moving the various 
peoples of the earth to fierce and tortuous strife and 
at times to disaster. They should study the nature and 
significance of such movements as communism, fascism, 
and the new nationalism which are challenging and 
overthrowing the systems of the past. The claims, de- 
mands, and consequences of the totalitarian state as 
they encroach upon personal religious liberty cannot 
be ignored by men who believe in their hearts that they 
should obey God rather than man. This struggle for 
religious liberty and freedom of conscience already is 
a part of the American scene. 

It is equally important for us to become acquainted 
with and to know the nature and significance of the 
constructive creative forces which have been and still 
are at work in our world, to save the human race from 
disaster and to bring more abundant life to all the peo- 
ple of the earth. Again, we must reckon realistically 
with religion in general and with Christ and the Chris- 
tian Church in particular to comprehend and appre- 
ciate their potency and their significance in influencing 
and directing the stream of human history. A part of 
that consideration must be an understanding and ap- 
preciation of the modern missionary enterprise and its 
part in the religious and cultural development of our 
time. This part of our study in preparation for the 
(Juadrennial cannot be overemphasized for it is this 
enterprise which has given to the Christian Church its 
present universality and has given to every part of the 
earth a measure of Christian idealism. A study of 
youth movements at home and abroad will help toward 
discovery of the significance of this New Idealism which 
already is beginning to determine “the shape of things 
to come.” 

Somehow we and our fellow students must be awak- 
ened to a full realization that the present period is one 
of world crisis and of transition. Further, we must be 
made to realize that even now we are actually playing 
an important part in it. If we are ignorant, indifferent, 
provincial, by virtue of our ignorance, indifference and 
provincialism we become effective and powerful allies 
of the forces which are destroying our world. If we 
are interested intelligently and concerned vitally in the 
issues of our day, we may, by virtue of that fact, be- 
come powerful allies of the forces which are seeking to 
build a better world. 
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Ways and Means 


The following suggestions are to be added to and 
changed to suit your own campus: 


You cannot do it alone. Make a list of all interested 
people who will be of help in planning and executing a 
program of preparation. Add the names of key people 
on your campus who would help if sufficiently inter- 
ested. Then interest them. If you cannot do it, search 
till you find someone who can. After the key people 
are determined, bring them together for consultation 
and planning. This should be done immediately, as it 
will take a little time to get other committees appointed 
and at work on their assigned tasks. 


Organize for Reading and Study. Too much en- 
phasis cannot be given to the importance of reading 
current books on the significant issues of the convention, 
Reading circles should be promoted and study and dis- 
cussion groups organized to deal with the themes and 
issues of the various seminars to be held at the Quad- 


rennial. The Seminar topics would furnish lively sub-j 


ject matter for any discussion group. Excellent books 
are available as source material. (Consult the book list 
on page 53.) 


Use Special Speakers. Many who cannot be reached 
by reading circles and study groups can be interested 
by special platform speakers at regular college assem- 
blies and at extra meetings arranged to meet the needs 
of the campus. Whenever possible, ask speakers to dis- 
cuss some issue which will be prominent at the Quad- 
rennial or in some way to relate his theme and material 
to the purpose and significance for the campus of the 
coming Convention. Prominent speakers thus serve 
the twofold purpose of enlisting interest in the Conven- 
tion and educating concerning its crucial issues. 


Utilize Publicity. The campus as a whole may be 
reached by attractive posters on bulletin boards and by 
frequent articles and news items in the college news- 
paper. Some articles may deal with the issues of the 
Convention, others with prominent Christian leaders 
who will be heard from the Convention platform, others 
upon the special features such as music, drama, inter 
national teas—all of which have news interest and def- 
nite local values. Other articles naturally will deal with 
activities locally and in other colleges in preparation 
for the Convention. 


Keep in touch with headquarters. Get the help of the 
field offices of the Christian Associations or the Stt- 
dent Volunteer Movement headquarters in solving yout 
problems. They have valuable suggestions to offer con- 
cerning the selection and the preparation of delegates 
as well as ways to raise the money to send them. 

Programs, committees, reading circles, study groups 
speakers and publicity—all are necessary but in then 
selves they are not enough to prepare our college com 
munities for this coming event. Basic in it all is ouf 
own awareness of the significant issues at stake, ané 
our enthusiastic devotion to our Christian world mis 
sion. Davip M. KENDALL. 
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RIZONS 


HIGHTSTOWN HigHu LIGHTS 


What Happened at the September Meeting of Our National Councils 


ONLY an incurable pessimist would recall the four days’ bap- 
tism of unremitting rain! That was a mere incident. The 
1935 Council mecting will be remembered by the ninety-four 
representatives from every corner of the country for its rare 
iellowship, its hard work in committee and plenary sessions, its 
accomplishments. This is one meeting whose spirit really is 
revealed in its resolutions. From the very first session the 
Councils insisted on getting out on the table the issues con- 
fronting our local Cabinets and Field Councils: what to do 
about “religious illiteracy” on the campus; whether to coop- 
erate with radical groups; what to do about the R. O. T. C.; 
how to be Christian in our contacts with other races; how give 
point to our distinctive Christian function when we are busy 
with so many activities; what can be done to strengthen the 
leadership of the local Associations. After a full day of thresh- 
ing out these issues in national and regional groups, the Coun- 
cils settled down for the “rainy season” to deal with each 
through sub-committees and finally in unhurried Council dis- 
ussion. No report of these days would be adequate without 
reference to the glorious (at times stern!) chairmanship of 
‘arbara Lautz, Hayes Beall and the other students who pre- 
sided. Their successors as co-chairman of the men’s and 
vomen’s councils for 1935-36 are Thomas W. Currie, Jr., of 
Texas and Jane Cassells of Georgia. 

The resolutions which will guide our national committees and 
staffs through the currents and cross currents of the prcsent 
collegiate year are as follows: 


Our Distinctive Function 


We desire to state our conviction: that the Student Christian 
Movement is a fellowship of students who, seeking the meaning 
of life, are captivated by Jesus and his understanding of God 
and man and are committed to comprehending and following 
its implications in personal and social living. For us there are 
implicit in this purpose certain convictions and obligations: 


We seek to discover the Christian ethic in relation to 
urgent social problems of the day. Working always to realize 
Jesus’ ideal of the brotherhood of all men, we are committed 
to do all in our power to bring about a more just social order 
in which all men shall have the economic opportunity to be 
brothers. Regarding war as incompatible with our Christian 
conviction we renounce it and will work for the creation and 
strengthening of instrumentalities for organizing the life of 
the world on a basis of peace. 

As a Movement sincerely seeking to be interracial in mem- 
bership, we will work steadily in our fellowship and in the 
college and world community for a social order which will pro- 
vide every individual, regardless of race, opportunity to par- 
ticipate and share alike in all the relationships of life. 

Through the World’s Student Christian Federation and in 
company with all Christians we seek to share the Christian 
message throughout the world and to make visible and effec- 
tive in human relationships the Universal Church of Christ. 


For such ends we strive within our own lives to know God 
and his will through (a) the study of the whole development 
of man’s conception of God, particularly (b) the study of the 
proph’ts, the Hebrew faith, the life and teachings of Jesus 
and historical Christian thought; (c) regular participation in 
Personal and corporate worship; (d) seeking to live in ac- 
cordance with our growing insights. 

In seeking to realize these and other ends which we believe 
‘0 be inherent in our Christian purpose, we invite into our 
llowship such stud nt societies, Associations, and individuals 
4 are in sympathy with these aims. We seek also to codperate 
with all other groups and faiths at points of common interests. 
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Christian Association Cabinets and Field Councils will find it ex- 
ceedingly profitable to study carefully this report of the National 
Council meeting. It is alive with suggestions concerning trends in 
the Movement and a'so with new program emphases and proposals 
for this year’s work. Write your Field Secretary or The Editors 
your comments, questions and requests. The Movement is moving 
forward. Come along! 





Campus Relations and Personal Adjustments 


We feel that we cannot adequately find the best Christian 
way of life by attacking unchristian social situations in the 
world while we overlook conditions within student life which 
create these same attitudes and perpetuate them. We fec! fur- 
ther that we should give time and effort to these campus forms 
of unchristian systems by recognizing their existence and by 
dealing with them with the same zeal with which we deal with 
the broader aspects of these same problems, such as race, eco- 
nomics, war, and political systems. 

Students today are confronted by these local situations at a 
time in their lives when they are making major decisions. It 
is quite obvious that they belong to a generation which cannot 
follow the patterns of its fathers. It is necessary that the 
Student Christian Associations assist students with techniques 
for personality adjustment and for appraisal of forces which 
move society as a means toward more effective participation 
in life. We believe that the following situations need to be 
faced by the Student Christian Associations in their next year’s 
programs : 


1. Leaving homes in which family patterns of thought and 
decisions of action have been accepted, students are faced with 
the choice of finding new authorities to follow, or learning to 
think for themselves. 

2. Because of the new points of view which students have 

‘ developed they need a technique for becoming adult compan- 
ions in the home and in society rather than breaking with the 
family and with any opposition. 

3. Students bring the morals of the business world, where 
power and privilege are high values, into college where re- 
sultant evils of the fraternity system, political intrigue, and 
classroom cheating become expressions of these morals. 

4. Later, when they choose a mate and establish a home they 
do so usually without information or training for marriage as a 
companionship in the light of the new psychology of the 
home and changed economic conditions. 


Methods of Procedure. It is not necessary to appoint a 
national committee to give help on this subject. Regional com- 
missions and local committees working on these questions may 
be asked to make their material available to the Movement 
as program material or in a series of articles in THe INTER- 
COLLEGIAN AND Far Horizons. It is urged that each regional 
and field council appoint a commission on this subject to pro- 
vide the local Associations with program material and bibliog- 
raphy; to plan for this emphasis in local neighborhoods and 
regional conferences; to route competent speakers through the 
colleges, and to arouse interest in providing curricular courses 
on family and personal relationships. 


Economic Resolutions 
The Student Christian Associations are confronted with three 
great facts: 
(1) A continuing and deepening economic crisis resulting in 
misery and personal.degradation to millions of our fellows. 
(2) A confusion of thought among the members of the Stu- 











dent Christian 
economic 


Associations as to the causes and nature of the 
catastrophe in the midst of which we must live. 

(3) A growing sensitiveness to this misery and a profound 
conviction that the essential prophetic mission of this genera- 
tion of Christian youth is to find and usher in a more just social 
order in which all men shall have the economic opportunity to 
be brothers. 

In this area of economic and political action the Movement 
has y(t to find its own mind if we are to act effectively as 
Christians in achieving a more just social order. One of the 
most urgent tasks confronting the Movement in this year is 
the necessity for study and action that a sense of clarity and 


direction may result. We therefore recommend: 


That the National Economic Commission be continued as 
a joint commission for the purpose of providing effective pro- 
gram material and acting as a clearing house for projects 
b:ing carried on in the several regions. We suggest that 
serious consideration be given to the securing of financial 
means for the support and extension of the work of the 
Economic Commission 


We urge that the Economic Commission take into considera- 
tion the following program emphases: 

Preparation of material for a Student Strike Against War. 

In view of the need of practical program helps and lack of in- 
formation concerning experiments now being conducted by local 
Associations, we suggest the formation of program exchanges to 
acquaint local Associations with the news of projects and con- 


ferences. We believe that this type of information will be more 


valuable than news sheets of factua 


1 material on economic con- 
ditions 

We recommend the policy of the Asilomar, Rocky Mountain, 
and New England Field Councils in establishing committees on 
politico-economic education and urge that this type of organiza- 
tion be promoted in other regions. 

To meet the needs of those regions which are not confronted 
by major industrial problems we urge the Economic Commission 
to undertake to develop elementary program materials and sug- 
gestions for work in the area of agricultural and rural eco- 
nomics. 

We belicve that more and more 
service groups should be encouraged. 
mend more adequate publicity 


varied types of summer 
We particularly recom- 
earlier in the year for those 
summer service groups now in existence. 

In view of the coming political campaign, more attention 
should be given to questions of a political nature in the com- 
ing year in the preparation of local and regional programs. 

Throughout the regions there is an increasing interest in the 
cooperative movement and in undertaking local codperative 
projects. This interest should be encouraged and receive our 
careful thought. 

Steps need to be taken to make our local Associations more 
articulate in the working out of a fundamental Christian eco- 
nomic philosophy. This will require carcful study and discussion 
on the part of the membership, the results of which should be 
made manifest in the actions of the regional and national coun- 
cils. 

Freedom of Speech 

In view of the frequent instances in our colleges of flagrant 
denial of the historic American right of freedom of speech and 
discussion, the National Councils of the Student Christian Asso- 
ciations (Student Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A.) declare them- 
selves unequivocally for the observance of the right of free 
speech by both faculty and students and for all shades of opinion 
on social and religious questions. As Christians we feel it in- 
cumbent upon ourselves to insist on thorough, untrammeled dis- 
cussion of vital public issues in an effort to extend democratic 
life and government. 

Interracial Commission 


The Interracial Commission sees nation-wide evidences of 
discrimination in civic, educational, social and religious insti- 
tutions; in occupational and political practices, in the general 
movements of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A.; in our re- 





gional student councils and local Associations 


Therefore, we 
are convinced that the problem of racial adjustment is of na. 


tional concern. This widespread condition is a denial of ou 
conception of Christian brotherhood and a genuinely codpera- 
tive socicty. We recommend that the National Student Coun. 
cils of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., because we are 
basically interracial in membership, direct our united effort 
toward furthering the establishment of a Student Christiay 
Movement and a social order which provides every individual, 
regardless of race, opportunity to participate and share alike 
in all the relationships of life. We recognize that this policy 
maintained consistently and progressively requires in practice 
the ultimate elimination of all segregation and discrimination, 


Peace 

We recognize that war is negative and futile. Peace is a 
positive achievement—it can come only through constant reli- 
ance on spiritual power, through loyalty to the world com. 
munity, through good will, and by disciplined thought and sae. 
rificial action. The interpretation of the Christian point of 
view we recognize as distinctive of the peace program of the 
Student Christian Movement. 

R. O. T. C.: We support the rights of groups or individual 
to express a conviction against R. O. T. C. training. Ow 
Christian philosophy leads us to work for an attitude of mind 
which makes for peace, and believing that the influence @ 
R. O. T. C. is contrary and detrimental to the building of this 
attitude, we are opposed to it. We believe that the respons: 
bility of college women should be to support the men through 
all possible means of coGperation, such as refusal to become 
honorary colonels and by nonparticipation in military balls and 
other forms of military propaganda. 

Codperation: 


organizations 


For cffective peace action we believe that al 
should codperate wherever 
and methods make codperation possible. 


common objectives 
We will support ou 
local groups in seeking the coéperation of the administration 
in protest against the war system and we will cooperate with 
other groups in student demonstrations, such as Armistice 
Day and student strikes, when this can be done in harmom 
with our convictions as to Christian methods. We will suppor 
coéperation by the United States with existing peace agencies, 
such as the League of Nations and the World Court. 

Staff: 
gram. 


We recognize the necessity of an adequate peace pre 
For this, we recommend the continuation and strength 
ening of the existing joint International Commission with th 
addition of a staff worker, if possible, and other volunteer hej 
in administering the above program. This Commission wil 
review current peace literature and make available to the Asse 
ciations material especially suited for use by students. It wil 
provide for an interchange of material to be used by the dit 
ferent regions, will edit a page in Tue INTERCOLLEGIAN AM 
Far Horizons on peace activities, and will suggest and stime 
late educational peace programs for the local organizations. 


Cooperation with Other Organizations 

The Christian Associations, historically and in present pil 
losophy and practice, are opposed to war of any kind. In view 
of the growth of war danger our Student Christian Movement 
should redouble their efforts to build a warless world. Be 
lieving in mass student action as an effective method it ® 
prope sed ° 

That the Christian like-minded group 
throughout the nation and the world in anti-war protests. 

That the National Executive Committee of the Student You 
Women’s Christian Association and the National Council @ 
Student Christian Associations (Student Y. M. C. A.) pat 
ticipate officially in the Student Strike Against War on the 
following conditions : 

The strike to be part of or the climax to a general educt 
tional program by the local Christian Associations. 

The strike to be against war and not against the college at: 
ministration, inasmuch as it is the established policy of the 
Christian Associations to seek the codperation of the adminit 
tration in all such matters. 


Associations join 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN AND FAR HORIZON! 
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RIZONS 


The strike plan as adopted shall not be inconsistent with the 
objectives and methods of the Student Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association and the National Council of Student Christian 
Associations (Student Y. M. C. A.). 

No local Association is bound by this policy. Local participa- 
tion is to be dependent solely upon local decision. Further, we 
recognize that on the basis of past experience there may be cer- 
tain local situations in which it will be impossible for the 
Christian Associations to participate. 

All national publicity to be approved by the National Strike 
Committee. 

The National Councils shall have official representation on 
the National Strike Committee. 

This action with its interpretation to be sent to all local 
\ssociations and local Associations to be apprized of plans as 
these are developed. 

Participation by the Christian Associations on the anti-war 
committee is not to be construed as approval of communist 
philosophy or method. 


Our Share in the Federation 


In order to equalize differences in exchange and thus make 
the American dollar worth a dollar when it reaches the 
W.S. C. F. office, the joint National Councils urge each regional 
council and each local Association, where possible, to increase 
its contribution to the regular W. S. C. F. budget by sixty- 
five cents on each dollar it contributed last year. Some contri- 
bution to the W. S. C. F. should be secured from every local 
unit. 

The National Councils together undertake responsibility for 
raising $1,800 over and above the contributions to the regular 
Federation budget—$1,200 of this amount for the Pacific Area 
Conference of the Federation which our Movements have in- 
vited to meet in California in August, 1936, and $600 to help 
secure the services of T. Z. Koo as a full-time secretary of the 
W. S.C. F. Quotas should be allotted to each region on the 
same basis as the India Delegation fund, and definite pledges to 
raise the quota undertaken by the responsible body in each 
region. 

The National Councils recommend that the new Administra- 
tive Committee invite through the W. S. C. F. office an Inter- 
national Student Delegation, representative of the German, 
British, Japanese, and India movements, to visit our colleges in 
1936-37. 

Careful preparation should be made both by the responsible 
groups from our movements at the S. V. M. Quadrennial, and 
immediately thereafter regionally and locally so that the Uni- 
versal Day of Prayer for students (third Sunday in February) 
may tie Our movements im more closely to the life of the Fed- 
eration. To this end we recommend: 


Use in cabinets of the special information about other na- 
tional movements to be published for this purpose in the 
Student World (First Quarter, 1936), and of ncws from the 
Negro Delegation to India; use of the Call to Prayer in 
hurches and college chapels; special collections to be taken 
m this day to wipe out the remaining Federation deficit. 


Plans should be made by the Administrative Committee well 
m advance for the most effective use of the India Delegation 
n their r‘turn to this country in April, 1936. 

Regional councils and local Associations should be instructed 
to notify their national office of the names of the persons who 
lave been appointed to take specific W. S. C. F. responsibility 


n 


leach Association and region. 


Common Christian Task 


The Commission on the Common Christian Task wishes to 
emphasize the unity of objective and purpose which underlies 
the b lief and work of Christian students in whatever organi- 
tation, particularly the churches, the S. V. M., the Y. M. C. A. 
ng Y. W. C. A. It wishes further to note the fact that for 
the fullest realization of this objective and purpose, whole- 
hearted collaboration and codperation between these groups is 
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requisite especially in the study (1) of the responsibility of 
student Associations in a world Christian community; (2) of 
the meaning and significance of modern missions; (3) of rela- 
tionship to the W. S. C. F., and (4) of public demonstrations 
and preparation and follow-up of the Quadrennial Convention. 
In pursuance of these considerations the following recommenda- 
tions were adopted: 

1. Christian Youth Building a New World is a cooperative 
movement of most of the Christian groups in North America 
in a developing program of Christian action. It is an attempt 
to secure a united Christian front on the part of 10,000,000 
Christian youth in North America. Each participating agency 
retains its full autonomy, shares the contributions which other 
Christian youth agencies make, and contributes its own mate- 
rials and resources to the coOperative program. It is not a new 
organization but rather a program to be used by existing or- 
ganizations. 

The Student Christian Movement in its various forms (Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement, National Student Y. W. C. A,, 
National Student Y. M. C. A., regional student Christian move- 
ments) is a democratic movement with special responsibility 
for Christian work among college people. The S. C. M. is 
concerned to strengthen unity and codperation between its own 
various groups and the groups of Christian students which are 
organized to express themselves more directly through the 
churches. The Commission recommends codperation with 
Cc. Y. B. N. W. as one of the best means of codperating with 
church groups because the interests and objectives of Christian 
Youth agree at so many points with those of the Student Move- 
ments. 

The Commission feels such codperation is important for the 
following reasons: first, because of the importance of de- 
veloping a sense of unity between students in Christian Asso- 
ciation and church groups, and secondly, because of the neces- 
sity of helping students find a place in church life after gradua- 
tion. It therefore was Resolved by the National Student Coun- 
cils of the Student Voluntecr Movement, the Y. W. C. A. and 
the Y. M. C. A.: 


That for 1935-36 we accept the invitation to be represented 
on the General Committee of Christian Youth Building a 
New World, and that we appoint members who shall repre- 
sent adequately the student constituency, the size and per- 
sonnel of this representation to be subject to adjustment in 
consultations between the executives of the Student Move- 
ments and of Christian Youth Building a New World. That 
we plan carefully to use such phases of the program as are 





Missions Tomorrow 


Report of the International Student 
Missionary Conference, Basle 1935 


The Christian World Mission in a world setting! Articles by 
young Christian leaders from India, China, Japan, Africa, 
Arabia, Indonesia, and by William Paton, J. Oldham, H. 
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appheable in the program of Christian work among students 
as it 1s developed by the democratic processes of our Move- 
ments, and that we endeavor to codperate further by making 
our counsel and resources available to the coOperative plan 

We suggest, specifically, that Student Christian groups co- 
operate heartily in a Christian observance of Armistice Day: 
n literature; and (in so far as can be done without interfer 
ence with the regular conferences of the Student Christian 
Movement), in the proposed National Conference of Christian 
Youth, in June of 1936. 

Further, it was voted to establish a continuing commission 
on The World Mission of Christianity, to be composed of 
representatives of the Student Y. M. C. A., Student Y. W. 
C. A., S. V. M., of church student groups, and the Canadian 
S. C. M. The following are suggested as areas of study 
Students and the Church; Students and Missions; Students 
and the W. S. C. F 

Organization 


The Councils faced two definite nceds which could not be 
met through our present men’s and women’s organizations 
(1) joint national committees to help the Movement as a whole 
n programs dealing with peace, race and economic questions 
and, (2) better facilites nationally for coéperating with thos« 
field and local units in the Movements which now are organized 
on a united basis for both men and women. The logic of this 
practical situation seemed to all clearly to involve taking two 
advance steps: (a) to combine the two national Councils (each 
retaining all its present constitutional relationships to the Y. W. 
C. A. and Y. M. C. A., but adjusted in numbers to secure equal 
representation of mcn and women) into a body to be called the 
National Intercollegiate Christian Council, and (b) to authorize 
the two national ad interim committees to create a_ united 
Executive Committee (1) to work on the problem of equalizing 
our representation to these meetings for another ycar, (2) to 
work on the problem of Church and S. V. M. relationships, 
and (3) to work on the problem of finance and personnel and 
policy; (4) to recommend a method for legislation for the 
I. C. C.; (5) to initiate such measures within present constitu- 
tional limits as are needed to insure national unity of fellowship, 
administration, and joint program; (6) to reorganize the dis- 
tricts, make the necessary changes, and report them by refer- 
endum to the members of the National Councils, so the I. C. C 
may be more fully representative. There was no talk of creat- 
ing a new S. C. M. and none of the criticism of parent organi- 
zations which sometimes has marked such discussions; there 
was no discussion of the Consultative Commission’s report. But 
a serious facing of our common task as a Christian Movement 
among students today led naturally to the provision of ma- 
chinery that could do the job when the Council members had 
returned to their local duties. 


National Student Assembly 


Many members felt that a general national student Christian 
conference in the immediate future is an urgent necessity. It 
was therefore resolved, “that such a conference be held late in 
the summer of 1937 or at some other time determined by the 
Administrative Committee of the I. C. C. after consultation 
with the Field and Regional Councils. The Administrative 
Committee was instructed to make all necessary plans for this 
National Assembly of the Christian Student Association Move- 
ment.” 


JANE CASSELS 
Georgia College 
Y. W. C. A. Council 


WILLIAM CLARK 
S. V. M. Council 


COUNCIL CHAIRMEN 
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TOM W. CURRIE 
University of Texas 
M. C. A. Council 


Chairman 
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The men’s section of the Christian Student Moy 
ment in this country, so far as it is represented by 
work of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
now entering a fourth historical phase. 












































The first phase included those early days when 






























venturous visionaries, suitcase in hand, their office@ The 
their hat, set out to spread the gospel of intercolleg; mainly 
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ing and courage were rewarded by a sound structy 
which became the vehicle of their enthusiasm. 


The second phase of the Movement is marked} 
the great advances made under the leadership of Jol 
R. Mott, whose abundant energies were given not o 
to the work in this country but to the establishr 
of the World’s Student Christian Federation and 
founding of Student Christian Movements throughe 
the world. 


In 1915 the third phase began with the advent @Pivine 
David R. Porter, who brought to the Movement a! a 
different kind of leadership. Quiet, deeply spiritu But 
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depth | 
the ma 




























democratic, he exercised his powers through a positi 
genius for enlisting graduates, friends, professors, 
dergraduates, in the religious life of our collegg 
schools and universities. Porter had a rare genius i , 
eg : : : Jescrupu 
friendship and an eye for the dominant moods of fh stem, 
modern world, yet, having to take his choice betweet@sympat 
single-man-leadership and a faith in the capacity @withou 
others to do their appointed tasks, he gave his vote iq" " 


- tion ; 
the second alternative and was rewarded. eae 


The beginning of a fourth historical phase now fin@g™hich 
the Movement turning for its Executive Secretary te ns a 
man who has grown up in a milieu typically Americal ~ 
Roland Elliott was born in the West, did his unde 
graduate work in the University of Illinois with stl 
sequent study at the University of Colorado @ The | 
J 
clear headed, deeply spiritual in nature, keeping wa F 
abreast of the Movements of our generation. At ® 
Hightstown Council meeting there was no sense of 
usually incident to such a period of transition, ! 
stresses or strains as new techniques for meeting ® 
problems of this new day were developed. As he enté 
into his new work the love and prayers of hundreds* 
us go with him, and our undying loyalty. 


Teachers College. He is a man of numerous energié 





GEORGE STEWART. 
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and the Common Life. 
houn. Scribner. $2.50 


No senior leader or friend of the Student Movement can 
ford to miss this hook. In the judgment of this reviewer, it 
early is the most important American contribution to religious 
hought since Dr. Lyman’s The Meaning and Truth of Religion. 


By Robert L. Cal- 


No brief note can begin to do it justice. 


We have long known that “Bob” Calhoun was not only one 
§ the most beloved of the younger teachers of theology, but 
one of the richest, best furnished and most profound minds 
among younger thinkers. To natural gifts of a high order and 
scholarly equipment won through painstaking study, are added 
in him a spirit of broad and tolerant understanding and a deep 
instinct for the central realities of life. But he has been par- 
simonious in publication. This is his first book. Into it he has 
crowded not all but the most fundamental things he wishes to 
say on the basic matters which are life or death for religion. 

The specific significance of the book lies at two points, 
mainly. The first is suggested in the title. It offers an inter- 
pretation of the great issues—the nature of mind, the nature of 
our knowledge, the nature of God, the Christian and society— 
from the single point of reference of man’s work, his responsi- 
bility in the practical affairs of life, his “vocation.” This point 
of reference is practically unique among modern writers. It is, 
obviously, close both to the heart of our human interests and 
close to the heart of the Christian religion. It is the insights 
achieved through this chosen reference-point which give the 
liscussion its peculiar freshness and delight. 


The second most significant contribution of the book is in its 


detailed development in Chapter Four of how we may think 


about God and his relation to the world and to us. Here is a 
careful, guarded, yet precise and: unafraid delineation of the 
Divine Nature which, in both originality and profundity, has 
few if any equals in recent literature. This chapter alone is 
well worth the price of the book. 

But detailed values are less worthy of note than the temper 
and argument of the whole. The point of view, clearly estab- 
lished and strongly maintained throughout; the reach and 
depth of the discussion; the fine leisureliness of presentation; 
the marks of competent scholarship detected in each page; the 
scrupulous honesty of thought and modest preference for under- 
statement; the splendid, confident catholicity of interest and 
sympathy; the underlying sense of organic unity in the whole 
without superficial finality at any point; the deliberate but 
sure march to a well-woven yet not completely finished posi- 
ton; the brilliant and suggestive insights all along the way; 
the strong and chaste fidelity to truth and faith in truth’s power 
which informs it all—these are superb. It is a book to make 
me proud of the younger leadership of the Cause of Christ in 
this land; and confident of its future. 

Henry P. VAN DUSEN. 


The Modern Missionary. Edited by 
J.H. Oldham. Student Christian Movement 
Press, London. Fifty cents 


Two convictions dominate the thinking and form the purpose 
% this volume: first, the importance of the human factor in 
the missionary enterprise; and second, the changed and chang- 
NM conditions of the modern world. The fact that today we 
wt vitally concerned with the development of indigenous leader- 
hip for Christian institutions and movements should not blind 
Sto the importance of the missionary from other lands as a 
‘mtinuing factor in the Christian movement. In the past, at 
times, the human factor has become secondary to theological, 
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practical and institutional concerns. This little volume will 
make its contribution to keeping clear the crucial importance 
of the men and women who carry on the work. One will find 
here a very welcome and frank desire, as in Dr. Hogg’s chapter, 
that Indian leadership have its full opportunity to become effec- 
tive. One comes to see clearly the missionary who is taking a 
place alongside his Indian fellow worker, no longer the leader, 
but the helper. Requests for missionaries still pour in, but 
they are qualified requests for special types of workers. Prob- 
ably the qualifications most calling for special note are psycho- 
logical factors. 

The prospective missionary will find here indicated the prob- 
lems of preparation, of service and of personality adjustments 
which will reward patient study. All who are required to aid 
in preparation of those who contemplate missionary service, and 
any who are responsible for selection of missionaries: will find 
here many suggestions of real worth. That there are still to be 
missionaries is undoubted by all familiar with the Christian 
movements of Asia today. That the missionary must be mod- 
ern, that is, abreast of his times, and able to play a significant 
part in the midst of modern movements is just as certain. This 
book points the way to that modern type of missionary leader- 
ship which alone can be effective. There is more that might 
have been written, but what is found here is in the right direc- 


tion. Pavut J. BRatstTep. 
4a 


Insights Into Modern Hinduism. By H.D. Gris- 


wold. Holt. $2.50 
Living Religions of the Indian People. By N. 
MacNicol. Christian Student Movement 


Press, London. $3.00 


Here are two useful works struck off the anvil of long and 
enlightened missionary service. Both are by recognized authori- 
ties, who have standard works to their credit. Both are also 
evidence of the awakening interest in universities in all that 
concerns Asia. The first is the fruit of courses given at Colum- 
bia and elsewhere; the second of courses in Scotland and at 
Oxford; both are sympathetic and here the resemblance ends. 
Dr. Griswold’s little book is a series of vignettes—portraits of 
interesting figures in Hindu India: Mr. MacNichol’s much 
meatier volume deals with great religions in a more masterly 
way: and the two complement and supplement one another. 
Missionaries and others interested in how the vast population 
of Hindu India react to the stimulus of Christianity—and in 
what is distinctive and vital in Hinduism—wiil welcome both 
volumes. 


In choosing his themes Professor Griswold has picked not 
only representative figures—Vivekamanda, Gandhi, Tagore— 
but has isolated certain aspects of their lives and teachings. 
Thus of the brilliant and many-sided Tagore we get only eight 
small pages of exposition dealing chiefly with his last work, 
The Religion of Man; and of Gandhi we learn only what every- 
one at all informed in world affairs knows—and the chapter 
(of fifteen pages) ends with the words, “A people that can 
produce a character like Gandhi is not effete and will be heard 
from further.” Surely Columbia and the general public alike 
can take stronger doses of Orientalism. And the striking 
points are sometimes missed, ¢.g., Hardayal, converted revo- 
lutionary, lives peaceably in England and is a Doctor of Letters 
of the University of London, and a well known authority in 
the field of Indian religion. And the intriguing parallel be- 
tween Jain and Quaker—pacifists who grow rich while others 
fight—is missed. But these are defects in a useful little book. 

On Dr. MacNichol’s work it is easier to lavish praise It is 


a masterly summary, it seizes essentials and it goes deep to the 
heart of the intricate and baffling question, “What Is Hindu- 
?” It deals in six full sections with this religion and its 
India; with the lower as well as the higher Hindu 

with modern as well as classical movements of reform; 

the action and interaction of the Semitic and the Arya 
paths. Thus we see Islam strong where Hinduism is weak, 
and provoking as well as stimulating great theistic and demo- 
cratic revivals. But also we see Hinduism “subtly infecting’ 
t and the soul of India in the throes of the “tremendous 
struggle between too many religions and too little religion.” 
Perhaps neither writer makes clear the real spiritual genius 
f modern rationalists and sceptics who are in revolt against 
immoral scriptures and reactionary priests in Indian Chris- 
soth writers have much faith. “The standard by 

are measured is openly accepted by the 


that of Christ. India may learn to 
India 


ll only be if abandons her great 
| 


God-intoxicated people,” Says Dr. MacNicol And Dr 
Griswold is convinced that in India “where meditation is as 


natural as breathing’ Western Christianity will be deepened 


and enriched. 
Mission work is indeed a noble adventure in reinterpreting 
the Son of Man KENNETH SAUNDERS 


Peace and the Plain Man. By Sir Norman 


Angell. Harper. $2.50 


Challenge To Death. By Storm Jameson, 
Editor. Dutton. $2.00 


Religion Renounces War. By Walter W. 
Van Kirk. Willett, Clark. $2.00 


Why Wars Must Cease. 
Editor. Macmillan. $1.00 


Europe: War or Peace? By Walter Duranty. 
World Peace Foundation. $0.50 


Halt! Cry the Dead. By Frederick Barber 
Association Press. $1.50 


“What would you do,” inevitably asks the militarist, “if a 
friend entered your home and attacked your sister?” 


By Rose Young, 


“Sock him in the jaw!” virilely replies Sir Norman Angell, 
Nobel Prize winner, in Peace and the Plain Man. The fifteen 
sritish authors of Challenge to Death, including Vera Brittain 
and Julian Huxley and the editor, Storm Jameson, apparently 
would agree. But they, along with Sir Norman Angell, would 
then proceed to work for a collective police force to put a stop 
to all such invasion, not relying on the isolated efforts of em- 
battled individuals to make homes safe. In the same way they 
would build up an international police force to guarantee the 
hations against attack, after the manner of Beverly Nichols 
who admits he is willing to put on white pants, mount’an air- 
plane and righteously drop bombs on a recalcitrant South 
American village to enforce the decrees of a neutral tribunal. 

Most of us who believe in resisting war, to that degree be- 
lieve in building up positive peace apparatus. In the critical 
summer of 1914 there was “quick machinery for war but no 
quick machinery for peace.” The question is: Where shall we 
draw the line between police force which we take for granted 
and war-force which we oppose but which cleverly decks itself 
out in the guise of defensive police force? A London Bobbie 
does not carry a revolver, to say nothing of Lewisite bombs. 
But it is claimed that our own unarmed Federal agents, to bring 
Al Capone to justice, had to call in an East End Chicago cop 
with a loaded weapon. Even so, no policeman turned a ma- 
chine gun on Capone’s immediate relatives or bombarded his 
community. In other words, police force as such is restricted 
in its scope. Theoretically, the operations of an international 
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air force aiming to carry out the judgment of a world eg 
could be restricted: only the guilty would be killed. Actually 
the moment bombs were dropped there would be indiscriminat 
murder, and I for one am skeptical about the possibility ¢ 
sublimating the technique of mass-butchery into the machinep 
of police protection. God, the God of peace, is not in the big. 
gest battalions even though these are at the behest of inter 
tional law. But the British authors are dead right in their m 
plea—to subordinate our little national sovereignties tg 
supreme sovereignty above Mussolini, Hitler, Baldwin, Rog 
velt, Stalin and the military clans of Nippon. Certainly, nog 
is fully equipped as a war-resister who fails to master the fag 
and logic of Sir Norman Angell’s amazingly interesting 
illuminating book. 

Religion Renounces War, by Walter W. Van Kirk, executi 
secretary of the Federal Council of Churches of this country 
also indispensable. If you are fighting the introduction @ 
new R. O. T. C. in a neighboring high school or an intrene 
unit on your campus, get your local church officials to read 
chapter on “The Rights of Conscience,” giving your deno 
tion’s commitments against the war system; and lest 
imagine that all preachers once more will present arms w 
the munitioneers and Hearst ballyhoo for another holy war 
“Make China Safe for Chastity,” read how leading represen 
tives of the Church have without reservations burned fh 
bridges behind them in their determination never again to 
tion or take part in such collective imsanity. 

The women also are looking back of the smokescreen, 
Wars Must Cease” by ten leaders such as Mrs. Carrie C. 
the late Jane Addams and Dorothy Canfield Fisher, indi 
that a new social awareness is becoming articulate and organi 

Walter Duranty’s Europe: War or Peace? pointing out 
tension spots on the planet, makes a significant point about 
over-predicted class war. None of the rulers of Europe, 
says, can foresee the final results of a drawn-out strug 
“They cannot guage the ultimate reaction of forces now § 
dued by nationalism and patriotic unity, but nonetheless 
because they have been driven underground. This uncertai 
perhaps is the greatest of all deterrents to war at present 
fortunately, the greater the power, that is to say, the more if 
industrially developed, the greater the risk of social revoluf 
following war. It is here that lies the essential, the favo 
difference between 1934 and 1914.” If there is violent reve 
tion, then winners and losers alike will go down in comm 
ruin. 

Frederick Barber’s Halt! Cry the Dead, following up 
Horror of It, is a small arsenal of valuable cartoons and tell 
antiwar pronouncements which ought to be placed in the 
of every Junior who thinks he is adequately showing the 1 
on his chest when he dons spurs and a Sam Browne belt 


ALLAN A. HuNTEm 


lollyz ood, Calif 
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lraveling Secretary of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment; today an active figure in the S. C. M. of China. 

A. Ratta Ram—Secretary of the S. C. M. of India. 

Epwin E. Espy—University of Redlands, Union 
rheological Seminary; Heidleberg University. 

Ernest Fremont Tirrié—author of the newly pub- 
lished A Way to Life. 

ALLAN A, HuNTER—writer, preacher, conference 
leader; personal friend and codperator with Toyohiko 
Kagawa, Muriel Lester and others of great spiritual 
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HazeL Ropinson Stone—University of Oregon; 
possessor of a newly acquired Ph.D. of the University 
of Washington. 
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